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LORD BYRON’S MONUMENT. 


We resume the examination of Lord Byron’s 
Writings from the point at which we broke off in 
our list. Thereal question about the good and evil 
of ‘Cain’ has been sadly mystified by theabsurd way 
inwhich its supporters have availed themselves of 
the argument derived from the occurrence of 
similar doubts and blasphemies in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
‘Jf Satan, it was triumphantly asked, may defy 
Heaven—why not Lucifer? How can you de- 
fend Milton and complain of Byron?’ The an- 
swer was obvious. True—Milton in the character 
of Satan concentrated all the scepticism and all 
the rage against Providence which can ever dwell 
ina human mind. But, if ‘ Paradise Lost’ has a 
Setan, it has a Raphael too ;* if it impersonates 
in the one all that is at once wild and plausible in 
unbelief, it expresses also in the other the state of 
amind atrest, and harmonised, not from perceiv- 
ing so little that it cannot understand the grounds 
of scepticism, but from knowing so much 
that it comprehends how they are satisfied. 
In‘ Cain,’ on the other hand, there is merely the 
first state of Milton’s mind, but not the second,-— 
the mystery without its clue, the dream without 
the interpretation. This answer, so far as it re- 

the question, whether Byron and Milton 
belonged to the same class of poets and of miads, 
appears to us complete and satisfactory. But it 
is not satisfactory as an answer to the arguinent 
from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in mitigation of the moral 
evil which is said to arise from the perusal of 
‘Cain’ The heavenly satisfaction into which Mil- 
ton’s own inind was brought, the calmness which he 
diffuses over the mind of his reader, was not won 
by him without a great effort, a desperate con- 
flict. Those fierce and agonising doubts respect- 
ing the whole scheme of Providence which, in 
Satan, are stiffened into proud and triumphant 
despair, had unquestionably all lived in Milton’s, 
own bosom, and had wrestled for the wastery of it 
with those hopes and brighter intuitions which were 
there also, but had not asserted their full supre- 
macy. How such a struggle would terminate in 
a mind earnest, daring, and humble as Milton’s 
might have been easily foreseen. Not looking 
back one instant for the tranquillity which he had 
left behind him, when he commenced his inqui- 
sition after truth, not closing his perceptions 
against one painful difficulty, one distressing sug- 
gestion, yet not expecting to be conducted 
through a labyrinth in which his whole mind was 
lost, by the light of merely one of its inferior fa- 
culties—he would surrender himself calmly and 
cheerfully to the guidance of the better and higher 
tature of whose workings within him he was con- 
tious ;—certain that, however long he might be 
ned to walk in darkness, truth would at 
oe be brought in full and perfect vision before 


That Byron’s mind never worked its way into 

ess In like manner, is no evidence that the 

sate of feeling which is expressed in ‘ Cain’ did 

hot correspond with that through which every man 
eee 





.* We do not mean to intimate that Milton con- 
Nidered these two characters as allegorical. What- 
wer may have been his intellectual opinion on that 
wubject, they were unquestionably embodied in his 
Magination as distinct living beings. All, therefore, 

we wish to express is, that he endued the person 

Satan with the scepticism of his own mind, and 
that of Raphael with its religion. 


‘culties. 





of genius (and Milton, as we have said, among the 
rest) passes before his character is consummated. 
A complication of evil circumstances, greater than 
perhaps ever impeded the progress of any indivi- 
dual mind, thwarted and counteracted him. Many 
men of genius, at certain times in their life, have 
plunged into sensuality, with a view of escaping 
from the tumult of their feelings, or, like Faust, 
in hopes of obtaining something real in exchange 
for the confusea and uncertain visions which tor- 
mented their heart and brain. In a short time, 
the struggle within betumes too intense to be so 
stifled; they discover that their feelings acquire no 
greater definitiveness from the gratification of their 
sensations, and they return again to grapple with 
the enemy in strong and sober meditation. Butin 
Byron’s case the temptation to sensuality, and the 
means of gratifving it, were afforded by an evil 
education, and a (so far) unfortunate station, before 
his spiritual energies could, in the nature of things, 
have come into play. Bya process to which there 
are very few parallels in mental history, his mind 
awoke to life in the midst of frivolity and dissolute- 
ness. In his mind, therefore, there was need of 
a double conflict While others found their as- 
cent to higher and purer regions interrupted 
only by the mistiness of the country and the un- 
certainty of the route, he had also to resist a 
strong gravitating principle which drew him down- 
wards, and made even the atmosphere in the 
middle world of scepticism at times too difficult 
and pure for his breathing. And yet with all 
this, in spite of the crue] weight which hung 
constantly about him, and which weakened, every 
time it prevailed, the free will which should have 
resisted it—in spite of all this, there were moments 
in which he was not only able to prevail against 
all earthly tendencies, but even to rise so far, 
through the intercepting medium between, as to 
eateh an occasional glimpse of the fair country 
beyond. In ‘ Cain’ there are every here and there 
intimations (which none who have read it with 
attention can have overlooked) that the ‘ void 
of space’* was not the boundary of the poet’s ima- 
gination, however it might be of his perceptions. 
Flashes of light shoot across the abyss, which 
must have come from some unseen sun, and which 
diseover the path to regions that live under its 
radiance. We are not visionaries, therefore, if 
we assert, that, in very far the majority of in- 
stanees, a poem such as ‘ Cain’ is, will, when it 
produces any effect at all, produce a good effect 
upon its readers. In very few cases, indeed, 
will the same wish to find the haven of truth 
which, we believe, Byron felt,—and which makes 
it evident that his character awaits its more perfect 
development in another state of existence,—be 
accompanied with the same overwhelming difli- 
In weak minds no such wish exists, or 
exists without any vigour; and ‘ Cain’ cannot hurt 
them. They care not to find, and they will not 
seek—they want nothing, and why should they 
rack themselves with doubts about the way of at- 
taining—nothing? There are others who do love 
truth, but in whom that love has never been called 
forth, who live under troublesome thoughts which 
they have endeavoured to repress,— who are 
still the slaves of custom, but have a sense of the 





* ——_-_——_‘ Not worshipping him 
Thou’rt mine the same.’ 

We fear we have forgotten the words, but the senti- 

ment, we will make bold to say, is as pious a one as 

was ever uttered. 





sweets of liberty, if only a sufticiently strong hand 
were ready to break their bonds. Now to such 
persons, we firmiy believe that ‘ Cain’ would do 
real good. The wisest, the best men who have 
ever lived, those who have understood most of 
human nature, and have been most anxious to 
exalt and purify it,—such pure and pious be- 
lievers as Taylor and Leighton, have proclaimed 
it as the result of their own experience, that the 
difficulty is not to lead to the sabbath of sweet 
self-content a mind which had been agitated with 
doubtand uncertainty, but to awaken the dormant 
sensibilities of those who had never known what 
it is to be alive. Such persons must not be told 
to stand gazing by the still lake; it will not do 
to point them to the treasures of such a mind as 
Wordsworth’s: they must be stirred, disquieted, 
made restless; they should read ‘ Cain,’ and not 
‘The Exeursion” Do vou think it will make 
them sceptical? Thank God for it. Do you think 
it will make them miserable? Thank God for that 
too. For that scepticism will terminate in religion, 
and that misery will conduct to happiness. 


There may be persons who will be startled by 
what we have said; but the persons whom we 
should be most fearful of offending by any ob- 
servations of this sort, we are certain, will under- 
stand and approvet em. The most pious and 
thinking part of the English clergy know that the 
sin of the age is indifference : they well know that 
the great glory of that Reformation which they, 
and we, think the greatest event (except the intro- 
troduction of Christianity) the world has ever 
witnessed, was its letting loose the human mind 
from indifference ; and they will feel that those 
who wish to shake this evil from the minds of 
themselves and their brethren, are the truest 
friends to religion. They will feel that he who 
releases the soul from this bondage, if he does 
nothing more, does yet an incalculable benefit. 
He may not lead us unto the land which flows 
with milk and honey; but, at least, he brings us 
into the wilderness, and woe to the prophets who 
shall persuade us, amid all the hunger and thirst 
we may suffer there, that the bitter waters, and 
the occasional manna, are not more wholesome 
and nourishing food than we ever found in the 
flesh-pots of Egypt ! 

But, lest, even in the ears of the experienced 
and intelligent class of the community to whom 
we have alluded, our recommendation of such a 
work as ‘Cain’ should sound strange,—chiefly 
because they associate it with other works of a 
very different tendency,—we should beseech them 
to observe the very great distinction which exists 
between the scepticism it encourages, and that 
which is produced by the reading, for instance, 
of Hume’s ‘ Essays.’ The difference in the effect, — 
which is the most obvious, and practically the 
most important, difference,—at once makes us per- 
ceive the essential difference in their nature. It 
was possible for a person to exist in the state into 
which Hume brought himself—for days, months, 
and years, in the most perfect comfort and tran- 
quillity. Without fear of contradiction, we assert 
that it is utterly impossible for any human bein 
to exist in that state of mind into which the a 
ing of ‘Cain’ (supposing it affected him at all) 
would bring him, comfortably for a single hour, 
or to exist in it at all for a single year. This is a 
vast distinction, and whence doesit originate? It 
originates, we apprehend, in this—that the whole 
sphere of Hume’s speculations and scepticism lay 
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out of himself. It was not.with the_laws~of -his 
own being thathe disturbed himself: on the con- 
trary, any suspicion of the existence of such laws, 
any desire to expound their meaning, which might 
arise within him, he was as earnest to erush, either 
by resorting to metaphysical verbalisms, or by 
considering his own nature merely as a part of the 
things around him, as the most unthinking and 
ignorant advocate of Christianity could require. 
His thoughts, his doubts, did not spring up with 
him, but were suggested by cool, calculating acts 
of the understanding. As the facts in nature are 
of no interest to us except as they connect them- 
selves with facts in our own mind, which furnish 
also the only clue for their explanation, Hume 
could puzzle himself to all eternity, or at least till 
his physical powers were exhausted by the effort, 
with as much certainty of never discovering a 
single truth, as of never being the least discom- 
fited by his ill success, To Byron, this was im- 
possible, because he{took the opposite course. He 
did not look out for objections ;‘but he found them 
in his own mind, as soon as it awoke to conscious- 
ness. He did not weave the web; but he merely 
unravelled it: and, asits strings were intertwisted 
with all the fibres of his soul, the labour was one 
of exquisite suffering ; but therefore was it a salu- 
tary effort, and therefore is it that we believe, he 
who reads ‘ Cain’ with the feelings in which it was 
written, will rise from its perusal, at first a sadder, 
and, hereafter, a wiser man. 

We must have been very unfortunate in this 
and our previous article, if it is still necessary 
for us to explain, at the conclusion, why we think 
that Lord Byron is entitled to a Monument in 
Westminster Abbey. If we have proved, that the 
influence which his writings exercise upon society 
is considerable, and that it has not been perni- 
cious—however much less useful than it ought to 
have been, we have proved, likewise, his claim to 
a place among those poets whose sepulchres and 
statues are, of right, thought no profanation to a 
Christian temple. For why have the poets of 
England, without respect of persons, been ad- 
mitted to this sacred building? Is it not because 
it was felt that they furnished, in some sort, a 
history of the developments of the human species, 
links in the great chain of Providence, and there- 
fore that they were worthy to share in and to aug- 
ment the religion of the place. What other tie is 
there between that motley but glorious congre- 
gation which is assembled in the poet’s nook ? 
There is the myriad-minded man who held the 
universe in fee, unfolding the scroll which declares 
that the majestic temple by which he is surrounded, 
and the great globe itself, shall disappear, but that 
not one jot or tittle shall be taken toe his im- 
mortality. There is he—the omen of the spirit 
of the next age, when poetry had been changed 
from an inspiration into a study, but when that 
study was pursued as if it were an inspiration,—the 
learned, elaborate, narrow, but still ‘ rare’ Ben 
Jonson. There is the calm and majestic counte- 
nance of MiLTon, in which, as on the surface of 
a fathomless lake that contains the treasures of 
another world in its depths, is reflected the history 
of the good cause and of the evil times. There 
is Cow.ey, the representative of the feebleness of 
the coning age, who made playthings of the ar- 
mour of our forefathers, turned the sword of Gideon 
into @ ploughshare, and the spear of Ithuriel into 
a pruning-hook. There is Drypen, the genius of 
that age which began with a race of giants, and 
ended with a race of dwarfs,—impotent to destroy 
the hydra, or cleanse the stable, but a very Her- 
cules when wielding the distaff. There is Pore, 
fashioned after the likeness of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whose talents are such that he could recon- 
cile us to its feebleness, and make its deformity 
beautiful. There is GoLpsmitH, whose timid ut- 
terance of the language of p etry, which was his na- 
tive tongue, bespoke an age of which Johnson was 
the undisputed tyrant, but which was soon destined 
to break its chains. Why should the next link be 
wanting? Why should the chain berent asunder just 





as it has-reached-to ourselves ?- No other poet but 
Byron ean fillthechain. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
belong to the coming ages, and we need not fear 
that any honour which those ages can pay them 
will be withheld ; but Byron is ours : he has lived 
for us, he has written for us ; for our own sakes, 
if not for his, let us show that we are not ashamed 
of the influence he has exerted over us. M. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


MILLER’S MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of General Miller, in the Service of the Republic 
of Peru. By Jonn MILierR. 2 vols, 8vo. Long- 
man and Co., London, 1828. 

In all ages, the most brilliant and exciting events 
of history have been the conflicts between different 
degrees of civilisation. The wars of the Greeks 
against the Asiatics, of the Romans against all 
the world, of the Goths and the Saracens against 
Christendom, are the most stirring and glittering 
portions of ancient story. Again, the military 
pilgrimages of the Crusaders, and the fanatical 
invasions of the Turks, exhibit in-modern times.a 
series of events, the interest of which depends on 
the same principle ; and the party-coloured thread 
of romantic occurrence is prolonged without being 
weakened in the narrative of European enterprise 
against the aboriginal monarchies of 4merica. 
In all these cases, the outward spirit, variety, and 
magnificence of the tale arise from the same cause 
as its moral depth and pregnancy. That which 
exclusively attracts the vulgar eye, but which has 
also a thrilling charm for the strongly-nourished 
and informing imaginations of the wise, is the 
contrast of the Grecian spearmen with the loose 


and multitudinous luxuriousness of Persia, of 


Alexander in his dusty cuirass with the essenced 
Sultan and his horde of satraps—the struggle be- 
tween the splendid rigidness of the Roman dis- 
cipline and the rude impotence of Gaul or Egypt 
—the tumultuous and terrible blending of naked 
Hun with embroidered Italian—or again, the tur- 
bans and the scymetars sparkling against the 
craggy turrets of Gothic Spain—or the ponderous 
sword of the North hewing itself a bloody path 
along the deserts of Syria. And thus is it that to 
every man the story of Spanish daring beyond the 
Atlantic is one of all but supernatural interest ; 
for even to the child or the peasant is there a 
marvel and a beauty in the rattling of the arrow 
against the harquebuss, in the shearing of a 
cazique’s feathery crest by the falchion of a Cas- 
tilian sworder, in the onset of a score of white- 
skinned adventurers, in buff-coat and bandelier, 
upon a myriad of dusky warriors among the sands 
of Peru, or the mountain-lakes of Mexico. But 
that which gives to these things an inward signi- 
ficance, and makes them but symbolic characters 
ina mighty range of hieroglyphic sculpture, is 
the moral revolutions of which they were the busy 
and shining accompaniments. In all these in- 
stances, we trace the struggle between different 
forms and degrees of human culture, and one set 
of men’s faculties having attained in one case toa 
national development, warring with other powers 
differently nurtured under diverse circumstances. 
And then from the amalgamation of the two, or 
the subjection of one, springs forth a new epoch 
and mode of social life; and behold, humanity 
has traversed a further portion of its road; and 
while, through doubt and disturbance and misery, 
another step of universal advancement is realised, 
the means of still onward and more hopeful muta- 
tions are store! up for a distant maturity. 

* Sucha change, and such acommixture of the arts, 
thoughts, cultivation, and life of twe continents, 
was the subjugation of America by kurope,—to the 
feeling of every man one of the most melancholy 
and horrible, but also one of the most exciting 
and absorbing, pages in the great CHRONICLE OF 
Man. It gave to an all but immeasuruble region 
new Governments, new manners, a new language, 





almost anew population, ‘but, above all; a tey 
religion, and that religion a kind (though, for the 
most part, a corrupt and maimed kind) of Cis. 
TIANITY. It was in this last respect that consist. 
ed the main efficacy of the conquest. In the Rig. 
lish colonies, where was given the freer and }éss 
formal, though not less positive or less substantial 
faith, the immediate effeet was order, strength, 
liberty: in the others, a state of things, to. opr 
eyes, indeed, a terrible and infamous organisation 
of misrule, such as will cry aloud for ever against 
Spain, but fertile, nevertheless, in the certgig 
though far distant promise of that regeneration 
which is even now aceomplishing. Look, on the 
other hand, at the merely and utterly idolatroy 
nations, in which there is no such counteracti 

force as was the philosophy of Greece, and séé jn 
them the evidence and example of what America 
would be, had it never been taught a wiser and 
more moral religion. But owing to that misgo. 
vernment so mainly bottomed upon, and buttress. 
ed by, the tyrannous superstition of the Spanish 
Church, how long has the great deliverance: been 
delayed! » ¥et it has at last come, and its-exten. 
sion and consummation are now assured for ever, 

The work before us is an account of a arp 
portiun of the conflict whereby America has beéa 
at length released, and an account through which 
we trace a bright and precious current of indivi. 
dual interest. It opens with a description of the 
Spanish system of government, which ts extremely 
painful and disgusting, though we believe it 
no means exaggerates the evils of the policy or 
the horrors of the practice. We have hearddis. 
tinguished Spaniards, men, in all respects, :of 
the highest character, enlightened, honest, and 
benevolent, yet so bewildered by ¢raditional pax. 
sion and prejudice as to maintain that the Ame. 
rican colonies have nothing wherewith to reproach 
the Spanish nation ; and to boast at the same time 
of its superiority over its trans-atlantic brethren 
and serfs, forgetting that the degradation and cor- 
ruption of Mexico and Colombia are the severest 
possible criminations of the mother country, 

Mr. Miller then proceeds to relate the early days 
of the Revolution, and the unparalleled ern 
which followed upon the first unsuccessful enter- 
prises of the patriots. He describes, with 
fulness and spirit, the expedition of. General San 
Martin from the territory of Buenos Ayres, at the 
foot of the Andes, to liberate Chili, In the begin. 
ing of this attempt, he wished to gain the osten- 
sible co-operation of an Indian tribe. We shall 
make rather a long extract, which gives the his- 
tory of the negociation : 

* At eight o’clock on the morning of the —— of 
September, 1816, the caciques approached the esplanade 
in front of the fort, with all the pomp of savage life, 
each at the head of its warriors; their wives and chil- 
dren bringing up the rear. Polygamy being practised, 
the wives were very numerous. The men wore ‘their 
hair unconfined and long ; their bodies, naked fronrthe 
waist upwards, were painted with different colouts. 
Their horses were also stained precisely in the same 
manner as when they go to war. Jn fact, it was°the 
fighting costume of man and horse. Each cacique wit 
preceded by a small party of patriot cavalry, sent by'the 
general for the purpose of keeping up an irferular fire 
of blank cartridges from their pistols as the tribe ad 
vanced. This mode of ushering the Indians to the pre 
sence of Christians, is a compliment with whicti they 
never dispense. As the tribes arrived on the esplanade, 
the women and children filed off, and took their station 
on one side, without dismounting. When all the tribes 
had arrived, the warriors of one tribe commenced 
sham fight, during which they kept the horses at-fill 
speed, or made them turn on their hind legs, curve, 
and caper, and prance about in the most extraordimay 
manner. During the exhibition, a gun was fired every 
six minutes from the fort. The Indians answered. te 
salute by slapping their nouths, and:making the-mos 
frightful noises, in token of satisfaction. This sorvel 
tournament lasted about a quarter of an hour foro 
tribe, which retired towards the spot occupied byt 
women, and ined on | back, spectators ofthe 

rformance of the other tribes, which exhibited in tum. 

hese martial exercises lasted till soon, and 
San Martin’s escort of a troop of cavalry and two hur 
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- ag neem formed on ‘the parade during the 
ie, ff relude to business being over, the palaver com- 










din the place d’armes, where the governor of the 
‘had provided a table covered with the cloth of the 

ai, and benches for the cacigues and war- 
Autains, Who were the only persons admitted to con- 
with the general. The Indians outside remained 









































































































































































































































our and mounted, keeping themselves on the alert, 
toa weil the result should be made known. 
inst Upon arriving at the place d’armes, the chiefs took 
tain iui seats according to seniority ; the caciques first, and 
tiow then the war-captains. Genera) San Martin, the gover- 
the not of the fort, and the interpreter, placed themselves 
ous onadench at the bead of the table, The general, as a 
ti matter of, courtesy, proposed a friendly glass previous 
ng to ding to business ; but all declined, assigning as 
on is reason, that, if they drank, their heads could not be 
Tica frm to give proper consideration to the matter they 
and hadassembled to discuss. The interpreter, Pather Ju- 
$g0- ff jin; 2 Franciscan friar, an Auracanian by birth, and 
ress. i brought up by a Creole family from the age of ten, then 
nish (commenced a harangue. He reminded them of the good 
been Mf understanding which had subsisted between Pehuenche 
‘ten. [ Indisnsand the general-in-chief, who relied with confi- 
ver a continuation of the harmony so happily 
tas ished, and who had convened them in solemn 
arge ayer to compliment them with drink-offerings and 
been ts, anid to request that the patriot army might be per- 
hich mitted to pass through the Pehuenche territory, in order 
diyi- attack the Spaniards, who were strangers in the land, 
F the ff sndwliose views and intentions were to dispossess them 
mely ff oftheir pastures, rob them of their cattle, and carry off 
it by ff their wives and children, &c. &c. 
Cy Or fA dead silence followed: those painted savages, 
bis. ] wappéd up in profound meditation for a quarter of an 
s,10f hoor, presented a picture truly striking, At length the 
and ff senior cacigue, named Ninconyancu, broke silence. He 
! dy. [y vs.aearly eighty years of age, his hair was snow- 
As whitey and his appearance venerable in the extreme. 
“cq. iy Directing his discourse to his brother chiefs, he calmly 
roach asked if they were of opinion that the proposals just 
> tui HE ade by the Christians ought or ought not to be ac- 
thren ff cepted. The debate which followed was carried on in a 
L.cor- ff watierexceedingly interesting. Each chief, in his pro- 
verest ff perturn, declared his sentiments with the utmost tran- 
; quillity, and without the slightest interruption or sign 
y days of impatience from the rest. Having agreed upon the 
nelties wer proper to be given, Ninconyancu addressed him- 
anter: wt to the general, and informed him that the Pehu- 





enches, with the exception of three caciques, whom the 
rest knew how to restrain, accepted his proposals. All 
then tose frown their seats except the three caciques, 
who did not concur in opinion with the majority, and, 
in testimony of their sincerity, embraced the general. 
Without losing a moment of time, the cacique Mellye- 
giestepped out, and communicated to the Indians on 
the esplanade, that the proposals of the Christians were 
such as could be accepted. They instantly unsaddled, 
aud delivered their horses to the militia to turn them 
out to feed. They next proceeded to deposit their lances, 
hatchets, and knives (the arms of the Pehuenches) in-a 
barrack-room, not to be returned till after the conclu- 
sion of the revels which invariably follow a palaver. 














rctised, ns ‘ 
e their J ‘The yoluntary surrender of their arms into the 
rontthe fj bands.of their natural enemies, is an extraordinary 







colours. g "ait.in-the Indian character. The motive is to aveid 
e ‘same ff loedshed amongst themselves during the dreadful in- 
vascthe [) “xieation which forms an essential part of the cere- 









we wat Many .of every palaver. The blind confidence with 
bythe "eich they disarm themselves, shows the elevated no- 
jay fire tious they entertain of the sacred rites of hospitality, 
dhe a& Bde consciousness of the necessity of rendering them- 
rhe pre? seg comparatively harmless during the maddening 
che-xhey ff Miuence of excessive drinking. The solicitude of the 





vomnen.to. remove weapons at such times is highly 
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ye wrides  Aluving lodged their arms in the fort, they pro- 
enceds fi edad to the corral, or cattle-pen, where some mares 
bof tad been shut up for slaughter. ‘They trip up the 
cureet,' i Mimal by means of the asso; tie its feet together, as 






in Eng'and do those of sheep ; and then open 














edeway f'?tiwin the neck, whence they sometimes suck the 
sed. tbe iv whieh operation the women and children take 
hemos BY . The carcass is cut up and roasted, which 
s sorvel B¥idone very quickly. ‘Che skins are carefully pre- 
forse Bred, and formed into reservoirs in the following 
i bythe @™aaner: An excavation, two feet deep, and four or 
-s ofnthe rein circumference, is made in the ground ; the fresh 
tintum. finds then pluced, with the hair undermost, in the 

Ceavity, and fastened round the brim by wooden 
pwo hut Pc Into this skin-lined cistern, wine and brandy 





Mtindiscriminately poured. Sixteen or eighteen men 








squat themselves around these wells, the number’ of 
which are, of course, in proportion to the mimber of 
people. The women did not commence their carous+ 
ings, which were held apart, until sunset; when they 
seated themselves around similar reservoirs filled with 
the same mixture. From motives of delicacy, which 
cannot but be admired, four or five females of each 
tribe abstained from drink altogether, in order to take 
care of their companions when reason had taken its 
flight. 

‘ The scene Which next presented itself was singular- 
ly novel. Two thousand. persons {reckoning women 
and children, and servants or attendants) were seated 
in circles upon the esplanade. One of the first subjects 
of conyersation was their own feats, or the deeds of 
their ancestors. Some were affected to weeping in 
relating family history. As soon as the liquor exer- 
cised its influence, all talked together, and shouted and 
yelled with deafening din. Quarrels ensued, as a 
matter of coarse, and many fought, when, ia the 
absence of weapons, they bit and kicked each other, 
and tore out hair by handfuls. The uproar amongst 
the men, the vociferation, the laughing, and the 
shrieks of the women, and the squalling of infant 
children, formed altogether a combination of discords 
that must be left for the imagination to conceive. 
Small parties of the patriot militia, placed on duty for 
that purpose, were kept in full employ in separating 
combatants. Towards midnight, the revels subsided 
into the silence of the grave. Men. and women were 
stretched upon the ground as if in a lethargy or in the 
arms of death, except.a very few who still retained the 
power to crawl or roll a few paces; but the greater 
part were perfectly motionless, The horrid carousal 
was kept up in the same style for three successive 
days, that is, until the last drop of liquor was ex- 
hausted. In consequence of the precantions of General 
San Martin, the casualties were unusually few. Only 
two men and one woman were killed in the course of 
the extertainment ; a very trifling loss of life, when it 
is considered that for such occasions it is the custom 
to treasure up the. memory of old quarrels, and endea- 
vour to take ample vengeance. In negociations with 
Indians it is,impossible to avoid contributing to ex- 
cesses, hecause a stinted supply of liquor is construed 
into an insult néver to be forgiven.’—Vol. i., pp. 90—6. 

We can at present neither follow the narrative 
of General San Martin’s movements, nor give any 
abstract of the history of the Chilian Revolution. 
The subject of these memoirs joined the liberating 
army as Captain in the beginning of 1818. It 
would be yain to attempt detailing, or even 
mentioning, the innumerable victories, defeats, 
marches, assaults, and perils, in which the hero 
of these volumes was engaged, and inall of which 
we can collect even from this modest narrative, 
and we have heard from as good and more plain- 
spoken authorities, that he behaved with distin- 
guistted courage, judgment, and talents. On the 
whole, the book is one of extreme interest, as well 
as of the highest authority. It is written without 
the slightest pretension, but in general with per- 
fect clearness and elegance, and gives in the com- 
pass of two moderate volumes a minute and 
spirited picture of a most singular and important 
war, an extraordinary people, a magnificent 
country, and of a soldier whom every one who 
has known him, except himself, proclaims to be a 
rare and delightful specimen of military and 
social excellence. 

We may probably return to these volumes, but 
in the mean time we will extract a striking de- 
scription of a part of the territory of Peru, to the 
service of which Republic General Miller be- 
longs : 

‘ The coast of Peru may be said to consist of a line 
of sandy desert, five hundred leagues in length, the 
breadth varying from seven to above fifty miles, as the 
several branches of the Andes approach to, or recede 
from, the shores of the Pacitic Ocean. It presents 
great inequalities of surface, and has the appearance of 
having once formed a part of the bed of the adjoining 
ocean. Were it not for the stupendous back-ground, 
which gives to every other object a comparatively di- 
minutive outline, the sand hills might sometimes be 
called mountains. The long line of desert is intersected 
by rivers and streams, which are seldom less than 
twenty, or more than eighty or ninety, miles apart. 
The narrow strips on each bank of every stream are 
peopled in proportion to the supply of water. During 








the rainy season in the interior, or from the melting of 
the snows upon the Andes, the great rivers upon the 
coast swell prodigiously, and can be erossed only by 
means of @ balsa, which is a raft or frame-work, fas- 
tened upon four bull-hides sewed up, made air tight, 
and filled with wind. A few of the large rivers reach 
the sea, but most of those of the second order are con- 
sumed in irrigating the cultivated patches, or are ab- 
sorbed by the encompassing desert, where it never 
rains ; where neither birds, beasts, nor reptiles, are 
ever seen, and where a blade of vegetation never grew. 
Sometimes a rill of water bubbles up, and is lost within 
the space of a hundred yards. Very often the banks of 
rivers are too steep and rugged to admit of the water 
being applied to the purpose of irrigation; conse- 
quently, the surrounding country cannot be cultivated. 
No stranger can travel from valley to valley, as the 
inhabited strips are inappropriately called, without a 
guide ; for the only indication that the desert has been 
trodden before, is an occasional cluster of bones, the 
remains of beasts of burden that haye perished. The 
sand is frequently raised into immense clouds by the 
wind, to the great annoyance of the traveller, who ge- 
nerally rides with his face mufiled up. The obstacles 
to moving a body of troops from one point to another, 
in this country, can only be appreciated by military 
men who Lave to contend against them. But descrip- 
tion, unaccompanied by a statement of facts, will fall 
short of conveying even a faint idea of the horrors of 
the desert. 


‘It is not a rare circumstance for the most expe-~ 
rienced vaquianos, or guides, to lose themselves. In 
that case, terror instantly reduces them to a state of 
positive insanity. Unless they recover the path by 
chance, or are fortunate enough to see other travellers 
loom above the horizon, they inevitably perish ; and 
their fate is no more known than that of a ship 
which founders unseen in the distant ocean. In the 
desert, a puff of wind obliterates the footsteps of a 
column of soldiers, 

* The vaguianos are, nevertheless, very expert, and 
regulate their course by citcumstances unobservahie to 
the casual traveller. When Colonel Miller galloped across 
the desert of Siguas, ten leagues in breadth, he expressed 
some doubts to the guides, as to whether they were in 
the proper direction. They told him that, so long as 
a bright star, which they pointed out, was in sight, 
there was no danger of losing themselves. They re- 
marked, that, as the wind always blew from the same 
quarter, they had only to keep the breeze in their left 
eye, to make the valley of Vitor. However, detach- 
ments, and even entire corps of the army, often have 
been known to lose themselves for a considerable 
time. 


‘When the remains of General Alvarado’s army 
were on the passage by sea, from the Puertos Inter- 
medios to Lima, in 1823, a transport, conveying above 
three hundred cavalry, got on shore, and went to 
pieces twelve leagues south of Pisco, and fourteen 
leagues west of Ica, All hands escaped on shore ; but, 
in attempting to find their way to Pisco, they lost 
themselves for thirty-six hours, and became bewildered 
by despair. On the wreck being known at Pisco, a 
regiment of cavalry was ordered out with a supply of 
water to pick up the wanderers. The commanding 
officer of the wrecked soldiers, Colonel Lavalle, was 
one of the survivors, and has recounted the suiferings 
of the party in that dreadful calamity. He had an 
orderly who had fought by his side at Chacabuco, 
Maypo, Nasca, Pasco, Rio Bamba, and Pinchincha, 
and who had, on one occasion, saved the colonel’s life 
at the risk of his own, but who was now as insensible 
to the distresses of his master as to those of his com- 
rades. Overcome by fatigue, the unfortunate men 
would sometimes drop upon the burning surface, and 
tear up the sand in search of water with agonizing 
fury. After proceeding some leagues, a few date-trees 
were discovered at a distance, near the roots of which 
water is always to be found. A feeble cry of joy 
issued from the parched tongues of the foremost. It 
was not given to encourage those in the rear, but was 
an involuntary expression of internal feelings, ani- 
mated bya glimpse of the palms towering in the dis- 
tance. All in sight immediately quickened their pace, 
but numbers fell lifeless before they could reach the 
much-desired place. Those who had strengh enough 
left to arrive there began to excavate, and found water, 
which was searce and muddy, The rush of the almost 
breathless throng rendered it at first impossible: for 
any to satisfy the cravings of their thirst.. Beyond 
the friendly palms, none lad the courage to advance, 
but dropped or spread themselves around in fixed and 
mute despair. 
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* At length the hussars sent from Pisco appeared in 
sight. Indescribable emotions of joy were felt. rather 
than expressed ; for all had by this time become nearly 
speechless. Not one thought more of his feilow- 
sufferers than if he alone lay panting in the desert. 
Even those thoughts of home, of family, and of friends, 
which are the last to quit their hold upon the memory 
at the hour of death in a foreign land—even those 
tender recollections appeared to have vanished from 
every mind, Their first joyful emotions were chilled 
by unutterable anxieties, lest their hoped-for deliverers 
should not shape their course towards the date-trees, 
and all were too weak for one to stand up and make a 
signal, They could turn their glazed eyes upon the 
horsemen, and form a silent hope, but that was all ; 
for not a word was spoken. They were, however, at 
last delivered from a state of frightful suspense by the 
arrival of the hussars, who poured water down the 
burning throats of the men as they lay extended on 
the ground, unable to stir, or to ask for the delicious 
draught, or to give thanks for it, excepting by an ex- 
pression of delight which faintly beamed on their 
features. Many drew their last breath before relief 
could be administered, and nearly one hundred unburied 
corpses which strewed the dreary waste will, for ages, 
mark the calamitous route. 

‘ It is not an unusual circumstance for soldiers to 
drop down dead, or to see the blood gush out from 
tlieir ears and nostrils as they march, sometimes ankle 
deep in sand. On one occasion, six hundred men 
marched from Arica to the valley of Lluta, only four 
jeagues distant: six men died on the march, and forty 
more would have perished, had they not been imme- 
diately relieved by copious bleeding.’—Vol. ii., pp. 51— 
56. 





STEWART’S PHILOSOPHY OF MAN. 


The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S., L. and E., for- 
merly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 2 vols., 8vo. Black, Edinburgh ; 
and Longman and Co., London, 1828. 

{Continued from page 639.} 

{favinG distinguished the Moral Faculty from 
the principle of Self-Love, our author is no less 
auxious that it should not be confounded with 
those auxiliary principles, such as sympathy, which 
* co-operate with our moral powers in their influ- 
ence on the conduet,’ or confused by false analogy 
with our perceptions of external objects, owing 
to its popular title of the Moral Sense. 

it has justly been observed, that no system of 
philosophy can be regarded as entirely false; for 
no such system could ever have recommended 
itself, or could ever have occurred, to any rational 
being. The vice of human systems has not con- 
sisted for the most part in the reception of false- 
hood, but rather in the imperfect comprehension 
of truth. Thus the partisans of what has been 
called the Selfish Philosophy, (which, at this day, 
finds few advocates of any description,) after lay- 
ing down with tolerab’: accuracy the principle of 
rational self-love, incontinently proceeded to de- 
duce from it alone all the varied phenomena of 
our moral nature. Other reasoners, finding 
evidence as clear in their breasts of disinterested 
as of interested motives and principles, forthwith 
set up an opposition system vf benevolence, and 
declaimed aguinst the self-regarding principle of 
their opponents as the fruitful source of human 
vice and misery. Either party, surely, with a little 
calm reflection, might have acknowledged that the 
other had its share of truth; and both, perhaps, 
might have agreed, upon a mutual survey, that, so 
far from being uble to afford to destroy each other’s 
building materials, their joint-stock would not even 
suffice for a foundation. The Moral F eulty may 
he strengthened by a rational love of self, and 
quichened by natural sympathy with others, but 
8 itself, in the opinion of our author, a power of 
intuitive and immediate perception of the differ- 
‘ace betwixt right and wrong, words which he 
conceives to express simple ideas, as self-evident 
us those which form the principles of any other 
science. 

It is remarkable that our author, while assign- 
ing to self-love a place among our rational and 
governing principles of action, allots a very dif- 








ferent place to those emotions of pity and sympa- 
thy which instinctively concern us in the welfare 
of others. He treats of these among our natural 
affections, operating like our appetites and desires, 
independently of our reflection, and ranks. bene- 
volence under the head of duties, not of disposi- 
tions. Elsewhere he observes, that the different 
theories which have been proposed concerning 
the nature and essence of virtue, have arisen 
chiefly from attempts to trace all the branches of 
our duty to one principle of action, such as a ra- 
tional self-love, benevolence, justice, or a disposi- 
sition to obey the will of God. In order to avoid 
those partial views of the subject which he con- 
siders to have taken their rise from an undue love 
of system, he proceeds on an arrangement whieh 
has in all ages recommended itself to the good 
sense of mankind. This arrangement is founded 
on the different objects to which our duties re- 
late: Ist. The Deity. 2d. Our fellow-creatures. 
3d. Ourselves. 

As the substance of the chapters on our duties 
to the Deity, including the gan waar inquiry 
into the principles of natural religion, has been 
long before the world in the author’s ‘ Outline,’ 
we shall hold ourselves excused from dwelling upon 
arguinents already famihar, for the most part, to 
his readers. We must, however, recommend the 
following passage to attention, both for its intrin- 
sic merit, and because we do not remember to 
have seen it in the former publication : 

* Having said so much about the research of final 
causes in physics, I shall subjoin a few reflections on 
its application to the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; 
a science in which the just rules of investigation are 
as yet far from being completely understood. Of this 
no stronger proof can be produced than the confusion 
between final and efficient causes which still prevails in 
the writings of our most eminent moralists. The same 
confusion, as I have already observed, may be traced 
in the physical theories of the schoolmen ; but since 
the time of Bacon it has been so completely corrected, 
that in the wildest hypothesis of the eighteenth century, 
hardly a vestige of it is to be found. 

‘To the logical error just mentioned it is owing 
that so many false accounts have been given of the 
principles of human conduct, or of the motives from 
which our actions proceed. When the general laws of 
our constitution are attentively examined, they will be 
found to have for their object the happiness and im- 
provement both of the individual and of society. This 
is their final cause, or the end for which we may 
presume they were destined by our Maker. Bat 
in such cases it seldom happeus, that, while man 
is obeying the active impulses of his nature, he has any 
idea of the ultimate ends he is promoting, or is able to 
calculate the remote effects of those little wheels which 
he puts into motion. These active impulses may there- 
fore in one sense be considered as the efficient causes 
of his conduct ; inasthuch as they are the means em- 
ployed to determine him to a particular course of ac- 
tion, and as they operate, at least in the first instance, 
without any reflection on Ais part, on the ends to which 
they are subservient. Philosophers, however, have in 
every age been extremely apt, when they had discovered 
the salutary tendency of any principle of action, to 
conclude that the principle derived its origin from a 
sense of this tendency. Hence have arisen the theories 
which attempt to account for all our actions from self- 
love, and also those which would resolve the whole 
of morality into views of utility. 

‘1 do not know of any author who has been more 
completely aware of this common error than Mr. 
Smith, who, in bis ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,” al- 
ways treats separately of the final causes of the dif- 
ferent principles he considers, and of the mechanism 
(as he calls it) by which nature accomplishes the 
effect. The following profound remarks show suffi- 
ciently the opinion he had of the great importance of 
attending to the distinction hetween them : 

““ In every part of the universe we observe means 
adjusted with the nicést artifice to the ends which they 
are intended to produce, and in the mechanism of a 
plant or animal body admire how every thing is con- 
trived for advancing the two great purposes of nature, 
the support of the individual, and the propagation of 
the species. But in these, and in all such objects, we 
still distinguish the efficient from the final cause of 
their several motions and organizations. The diges- 
tion of the food, the circulation of the blood, and 





the secretion of the several juices which are dy, 
from it, are operations all of them nécessar 
the great purposes of aninial life ; yet we never Ode, 
vour to account for them from those purpdses, ag from 
their efficient causes ; nor imagine that the titood 
culates, or that the food digests, of its own accord. 

a view or intention to the purposes of circulation of 
digestion. The wheels of the watch are all admif, 
adapted to the end for which it was made, the poitj 
of'the hour. All their various motions conspire iq 
nicest manner to produce this effect. If they Were'gh. 
dowel with a desire and intention to produce it, 
cotild not do better. Yet we never ascribe any such ig. 
tention or desire to them, but to the watchmaker : atid 
we know that they are put into motion by a spring 
which intends the effect it produces as little as they db. 
But, though, in #ccounting for the operations of 

we never fail to distinguish in this manner the efficient 



































from the final cause, in accounting for those of th Dy 
mind we are apt to confound these two different th a complic 
with one another. When by natural principles we ‘ap wa) 
Jed to advance those ends which a refined and enlight. §f ‘If an 
ened reason would recommend to us, we are very apt to industry’ 
impute to that reason, as to their efficient cause, the senti. re incl 
ments and actions by which we advance those ends, and 1, A diss 
imagine that to be the wisdom of man which in rea! that, rev 
is the wisdom of God. Upon a superficial view, dissatisfa 
cause seems sufficient, and the systein of human nature should a 
seems to be more simple and agreeable when all its dif- And3, 
ferent operations are in this manner deduced froma the Jabou 
single principle.”’’ * * This : 
he chief duties which respect our fellow. pit fh 
creatures are, according to our author, benero. pcitng 
lence, veracity, and justice. We haye already f yaya : 
remarked the sense in which he employs the w tion’ of e 
benevolence. That benevolence which is alone-the B thése pri 
object of moral approbation, he delineates as the I cianot hi 
firm determination to consult the welfare of Jf we depriv 
others in our actions, and takes care to distinguish J ‘ey bad i 
it from the ‘ benevolent affections which urge us ‘The w 
to their respective objects by a blind impulse’ nal Re f 
These affections ure amiable, and nothing more; - this 
they are innate and instinctive, and have, there. ditran 
fore, no more merit than the natural affection of & ge'that t 
a mother for her child. The epithets of viciow & purander: 
and virtuous are not properly applicable to affec- B occhpant s 
tions but to actions, or, more strictly, to the moral ff Locke, a1 
dispositions of the agent. What our authoris fj alone, be 
chiefly anxious to establish in this place is, that J principle 
there is nothing in the approbation of a rational | Mficient | 
and enlightened benevolence which at all invall- We thinks 
dates the doctrine, that virtue, in all its branches, ei 
supposes a course of voluntary exertion under the fl stout’ its 
guidance ofa sense of duty. institution 
The word justice, ‘in its most extensive signi-§ ‘Some 
fication, denotes that disposition which leads us, ff property 
in cases where our own temper, or passions, ‘orf "tnable 
interest, are concerned, to determine and to act thenjoyin, 
without being biassed by partial considerations. j %.0F of ' 
The following observations on the Right of Pro sues 
perty afford a solution of many of the difficulties (ich 1 4 
which accost the student in the first stages of it ws adop 
history. prudence) 
‘1 think the right of property is founded ona m-ff Dr, Hut 
tural sentiment, which must be felt in full force imthe fj sys, that 
lowest state of society. The sentiment I allude>toisf{ teres othe 
that of a mora! connection between labour and wright] oer; an 
of exclusive enjoyment to the fruits of it. This ‘com § gard we o1 
nection it will be proper to illustrate more particulars. this theor 
‘ Let us suppose, then, a country so fertile as't of oceupai 
produce all the necessaries and accommodations oflifell tich. a rig 
without any exertions of human industry; itis mani Bf tally seen 
fest, that in such a state of things no man would think ther’ pers. 
of appropriating to himself any of these necessaries off ‘Inmorde 
accommodations any more than we in this part ofthe ff i necessar 
globe think of appropriating air or water. As»this, of property 
however, is not, in any part of the earth, the condition Wausient 
of man, doomed as he is, by the circumstances of bill Ptiority of, 
birth, to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, iff land, if 
would be reasonable to expect, a priori, that nasty) (pet for re 
would make some provision for securing to indi hit 
the fruits of their industry. In fact, she has nate 8: only a 


such a provision in the natural sentiments of 

which lead them to consider industry as entitled ‘to't 
ward ; and in particular, the labourer is entitled to the 
fruit of his own labour. These, J think, may’™ 
fairly stated as morad azioms, to which the mind ye 
its assent as immediately and necessarily as it dow® 
any axiom in mathematics or metaphysics. bs 


* ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ vol. i, p.218. 
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How cruel is the mortification we feel when we see “The general conclusions which | deduce fr its trace: aG: EEO we a ae 
ai Fas guin, rejinced, by sere gnforescen. mis Gia lcind obecrvations aft Day uce from the po —— effect on individuals OF On nations, 
n indust se : Ve do not mean to say that this is the order i 


eto. beggary in old age! We can scarcely help 
laining of the precarious condition of humanity, 
t man should be thus doomed to be the sport of 
yeident : And we fee! ourselves called on, as far as we 
ie able, to repair, by our own liberality, this unjust 
distribution o the goods of fortune. “On the other 
and, it is difficult to avoid some degree of dissatisfac- 
Beton we see the natural and deserved rewvard of 
industry acquired all at once by a prize in the lottery or 
ming, although in this instance the uneasiness 
45 wight be expected from the natural benevolence of 
¢ uman mind) is trifling in comparison of what it is 
ig the other case. Our dissatisfaction in particular 
instances is much greater when we see the labourer 
deprived by accident of the immediate fruit of his own 
jahour ;—when, for example, he has nearly completed 
acomplicated machine, and some delicate part of it 
ives way and renders all his toil useless. 

‘]f another person interferes with the fruit of his 
industry, our dissatisfaetion and indignation are stil! 
more increased. We feel here a variety of sentiments. 
], Adissatisfaction that the labourer does not enjoy 
that reward to which his industry entitled him.. 2. A 
dgsatisfaction that another person, who did not labour, 
should acquire the possession of an object of value. 





SS 





rae And3, An indignation against the man who deprived 
thls the labourer of his just reward. 
This sentiment, “‘ that the labourer deserves the 
Hove. fit of his own labour,”’ is the chief, (or rather ab- 
ON Bh strat ag from positive institution) the only foundation 
nevo- Ht ofthe sense Of property. An attempt to deprive bim 
ready Wf tit isa Species of injustice which rouses the indigna- 
Ww tion’ of'every impartial spectator ; aud so deeply are 
ne-the ff thése ‘principles implanted in our nature, that we 
asthe | cannot help feeling some degree of remorse when 
re of | we deprive even a hive of bees of that provision which 
guish ff ey had industriously collected for their own use. 
rge us ‘The writers, indeed, on natural law ascribe in gene- 
ulse’ ral the origin of property to priority of occupancy, 
pulse: Bind have puzzled themselves in attempting to explain 
More; H how this act should appropriate to an individual what 
there. wasformerly in common. Grotius and Puffendorf in- 
Hion of Bf sst'that this right of ocenpaucy is founded upon a tacit 
vic @ hitunderstood assent of all mankind, that the first 
» affec- i occhpant should become the owner. And Barbeyrac, 
moral § Locke, and others, that the very act of occupancy 
thoris § done, being a degree of bodily labour, is, fiom a 
s, that principle of natural justice, without any compact, a 
ational suficient foundation of property. Blackstone, although 
invall. hethinks that the dispute about the manner in which 
hes,  Ccupancy conveys a right of property, savours too 
nChes H much of scholastic refinement, expresses no doubt 
der the Bf shout its having this effect independent of positive 
institutions. * 
> signi-§ ‘Some later philosophers have founded the right of 
ads us, property on the general sympathy of mankind with the 
mms, “or "easonable expectation which the occupant has formed 
1 to act “enjoying unmolested the object he has got pussession 
ations. of, oF of which he was the first discoverer, and on the 
f Pto- indignation felt by the impartial spectator when he sees 
ultie reasonable expectation disappointed. This theory 
ic Ht (which Ihave been assured from the best authority 
8 of its ft was adopted by Mr. Smith in his lectures on Juris- 
prudence) scems to have been suggested by a passage 
ma'ua-§f it Dr, Hutcheson’s “ Moral Philosophy,’ in which he 
ve inthe sys, that “it is immoral, when we can support our- 





telres otherwise, to defeat any innocent design of an- 
ther; and that on this immorality is founded the re- 
gard we Owe to the claims of the-first occupant.” In 
tis\theory, too, is taken for granted that priority 
of-oceapancy founds a right of property, and that 
lich aright may even be acquired by having acciden- 
lly seen a valuable object before it was observed by any 
person. 

_ ‘Imorder to think with accuracy on this subject, it 
"teeessary to distinguish carefully the complete right 
property which is founded upon labour, from the 
tamsient right of possession which is acquired by mere 
Mority ofceupancy. Thus, before the appropriation 
of iand, if any individual had occupied a particular 
{pet for repose or shade, it would have been unjust to 
him of. the possession of it. This, however, 

‘i only a transient right. The spot of ground would 
4um become common, the moment the occupier had 
Whit; that is, the right of possession would remain 
Wdonger than the act of possession. Cicero illus- 
ig “ies: this happily by the similitade of a theatre. 
Quemadmodum atrum, cum commune sit, recte 
med dici potest @frs esse eum locum quem quisque 
euparit.” + “ 
* See his Commentaries, Book ii. Chap. 1. 

t ‘ De Finibus,’ |. iii, c. 20, 
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“1. That in every state of society, labour, where- 
ever it is exerted, is undérstood to fount! a right of 
property. 

* 2. That, according to natnral law, (in the sense at 
least in which that phrase is generally employed by 
writers on jurisprudence,) labour is the on/y original 
way of acquiring property. 

‘3. That, according to natural law, mere Occupancy 
founds only a right of possession; and that, wherever 
it founds a complete right of property, it owes its force 
to positive institutions.’—Vol. ii. pp. 314—318. 

We have hitherto endeavoured to enable our 
readers to form their own judgment on the work 
before us, by rather giving them an outline of its 
more prominent features, than by criticising these 
with minuteness, or occupying their time and 
ours in looking out points of disagreement with 
the system of Stewart, or with any of its details. 
If, in the remarks which we have now to make on 
the most important article in the appendix of the 
work, in which the question of man’s Free gency, 
which had only been incidentally touched upon 
in the former publications of our author, is dif- 
fusely and elaborately handled, we should appa- 
rently, in some degree, deviate from our former 
course,—our change of tone will, nevertheless, 
indicate not the slightest alteration in the spirit of 
our observations. It has hitherto beeu our object 
to display the leading character of our author's 
philosophy, ‘ p/us occupée,’ in the words of Victor 
Cousin, ‘ & constater la verité des fuits actuels qua 
rechercher leur origine? t remains to examine 
in what degree he possesses that other indispen- 
sable component of the highest philosophical ex- 
cellence, the power, namely, of logical deduc- 
tion from the facts which he has brought together ; 
and, subservient to this power, the skill required 
for the classification and reduction of these under 
the smallest. number of general heads sufficient 
to contain them. In examining to what extent 
these faculties are exhibited in the chapter on 
Free Will, we do not mean to parade our own 
opinion on the doubtful and disputed point in 
question, and we deprecate any inference from 
our censure of the argument and language of 
Stewart to our individual feelings or conclusions 
on the subject. 

In the first place, we object to the whole 
method, or rather, utter want of method, of the 
chapters before us. The advocates and argu- 
ments for the doctrine of Necessity either are, or 
are not, sufficiently respectable to deserve the 
common measure of polemical courtesy. If they 
are, what mean the ridicule and contempt with 
which our author, in more places than one, 
permits himself to treat them? If they are not, 
how can his lengthy series of argumentation be 
required to annihilate so feeble an enemy? We 
do not, of course, quarrel with our author for 
expressing whatever sentiments he may happea 
to feel with regard to the principles or persons of 
his adversaries ; but we could wish he had done so 
in a more consistent manner. We think that 
those who open the book already persuaded of the 
untenable, ur, to use their favourite phrase, the 
blasphemous character of the doctrine of Neces- 
sity and its supporters, will be offended at the 
troublesome detail which they will find there of 
the several characteristics of both. Not Jess will 
the zealous Necessitarian feel insulted by the in- 
juries addressed to his every mode of thought and 
feeling. Nor least, though last, will be the calin dis- 
pleasure of unprejudiced readers, who, with our- 
selves, cannot endure to have the thread of argu- 
ment broken by perpetual starts and sallies of in- 
vective or derision against premises ill understood, 
and conclusions unconfuted. The main argument 
of our author against the doctrine of Necessity 
is grounded, first, upon its repugnance to human 
consciousness ; secondly, upon its hostility to the 
principles of morality, indicated @ priori by its evi- 
dent nature and tendencies ; and, thirdly, upon its 
unfavourable influence over the character and 
conduct of mankind, deduced, a posteriori, from 





which his forces are arrayed by our author, nur 
do we pretend exactly to decide in what order ho 
intended to dispose them ; but this division of his 
argument is perhaps the most convenient for the 
cursory critique which is all we can bestow on it. 

One cannot but be struck, on the very thresh- 
hold of the discussion, with the forgetfulness be- 
trayed by our author of an admission in his own 
great work, that there was ‘ some degree of 
plausibility’ in the demonstration attempted by 
the ‘ ablest advocates for the necessity of human 
actions, who have at different times exerted their 
ingenuity to show, that there is nothing in this 
tenet which does not perfectly accord with our 
internal. consciousness, when our supposed feel- 
ings of liberty, with all their concomitant cireum- 
Stances, are accurately analysed and duly 
weighed.’* We will go further, and express a 
doubt whether any rational advocate for the prin- 
ciple of Necessity at the present day would ever 
think of questioning the free agency of man, in 
the sense in which alone that free agency can 
possibl y be the object of our consciousness. 
Mhat the mind is free to exercise a choice 
amongst the motives which present themselves 
before it; that this choice depends not upon the 
quality of the mind itself; and that the freedom 
which we are conscious of in making this choice 
is proved undeniably by the fact, (of which again 
our consciousness affords sufficient evidence,) 
that we often (even knowingly) act upon the 
weakest and the worst of our motives,—are truths 
which certainly no philosophical Necessitarian 
has the power, or it may be the inclination, to 
deny. Bat to imagine that on these the question 
hinges, is not ignorance in our author, but, as we 
have already said, forgetfulness. When we have 
heard and acquiesced in all that consciousness can 
tell us, the question still remains whether the will 
be not determined in all cases by those circum- 
stances, independent of itself, which may be in- 
cluded in the term of education, taking that term 
in its most comprehensive meaning. An unfair 
arguer on the side of Necessity, might take ad- 
vantage of the phenomena which favour this con- 
clusion, in the same way as the evidence of con- 
sciousness has been abused by the antagonist 
party ; and an impartial judge must own that the 
question cannot be decided without estimating 
the power of those habits which are ascribable to 
early culture, and which are vulgarly, but for- 
cibly, named ‘ a second nature.’ 

It is the less necessary to enlarge upon the 
second division of our author’s argument, as, with 
notable inconsistency, he has demolished, * at one 
fell swoop,’ a good moiety of his own reasonings. 
While labouring with infinite anxiety to prove 
that the scheme of Necessity conducts to little 
better than Spinozism, he admits, in an unlucky 
little note, that ‘ all arguments drawn from the 
attributes of the Deity are entirely foreign to the 
discussion.’ So that, on this count, his proge’s de 
tendance falls to the ground. With regurd to 
merely human maxims of morality, it may be dif- 
ficult to show how these are affected by the deci- 
sion of the question either one way or other— 
how praise and blame, for instance, or rewards 
and punishments, can cease to be considered use- 
ful instruments of discipline. Still more prepo. 
terous consequences are imputed by our author 
to the doctrine of Necessity, when he asks, * if 
it were just, what possible foundation could there 
be for the distinction we always make between 
an accidental hurt and an intended injury, when 
received from another; or for the different sen- 
timents of regret and of remorse that we expe- 
rience, according as the misfortunes we suffer are 
the consequences of our own misconduct or not?’ 
What is the rea/ foundition of these differences, 
it is not now our business to inquire. But, 
surely, a very possible, nay plausible, one, in the 
case of resentment, is our perception of a wilful 

* * Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ vol. ii., p. 74. 
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disposition to injure us, agaitist which ‘we natu- 
rally guard ourselves by showing’ our resentment 
of it.” In like manner, ‘the®feeling of remorse’ 
may be possibly, we do not say correctly, . traced 
to the conviction that the ‘fertite souree of misery 
to ourselves and others is notin aécident, but in 
our own imperfect wisdom or virtue—a convic- 
tion involving all the toils of self-reform, or the 
forebodings of fresh miseries in future. These 
* foundations’ are untouched by the doctrine of 
Necessity. 

Two examples are adduced by our author, of 
the practical ill tendency of this doctrine. The 
one rests entirely on the assertion of Dr. Jortin, 
that ‘ the defenders of the liberty of man, and of 
the conditional decrees of God, have been, be- 
yond all comparison, the more learned, judicious, 
and moderate men,’—an assertion which will be re- 
ceived at its just value, when it is remembered 
how large a share the odium theelogicum may have 
had in its conception and utterance. The other 
is extracted from Bernier’s ‘ Account of the Ma- 
hometans,’ which exhibits, in a strong light, the 
mischievous effects of /fatalism, from which an 
inference is drawn to those of necessity. Admi- 
rable logic! to confound two essentially different 
doctrines together, for the purpose of discredit- 
ing the one, by exposing the acknowledged vicious 
tendency of the other. 

The foregoing observations have sufficiently 
indicated our opinion of the degree in which our 
author has failed in those departments of the 
Science of Mind which demand other qualities 
than the accurate perception, and the clear and 
full statement, of facts. We trust the former part 
of our review has fully secured us against the 
charge of undervaluing these high merits, or of 
failing in respect to the memory of their pos- 
sessor. 

[In a former Number, we stated our dissent from 
many of the opinions of the reviewer of Stewart's 
Philosophy. The readers of ‘ The Atheneum’ will 
easily conceive that we must differ still more decidedly 
from the sentiments insinuated in the present Article. 
indeed, a full, unqualified, and absolute belief in the 
tree-will of man, is so much a sine gud non with us, 
that we should not have given insertion to the paper, 
unless we had felt that it was likely to have the effect 
of inducing our readers to examine more deeply into 
the grounds of their faith, and thereby Jo strengthen 
their conviction of the cardinal truth which it appears 
to assail.—Ep.] 





ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. 


Extracts from Italian Prose Writers for the Use of 
Students in the London University. 12mo. Taylor. 
London, 1828. 

Tue compiler of this elegant little volume, as 
we learn from a judicious and well-written preface, 
is the Signor Dr. Panizzi, the professor of Italian 
in the London University ; and the publication has 
for its object, not merely to furnish a text-book 
for the students in that institution, but to form an 
useful work for all learners of the Tuscan dialect. 
Dr. Panizzi deprecates the error (and we fully 
concur with him) too frequently committed in 
studying this language, of attempting to attain a 
familiarity with it by the perusal of a few poetical 
writers to the neglect of prose compositions. To 
the imperfect knowledge of the tongue so acquired, 
he ascribes the general ignorance of facts 
regarding Italy betrayed by our tourists and 
travel-writers,* and as an inducement to a change 

* A curious illustration of the truth of Dr. Panizzi’s 
remark on the errors committed by Englishmen with 
regard to the usages of foreigners from an imperfect 
knowledge of the language, was furnished a few years 
since by a periodical now extinct, which, in giving the 
details of the supposed severity of a certain English 
Commander of high rank towards the crew of some 
Greek vessel, relates thatthe prisoners were acquitted, 
but awarded fourteen days detention for their obstinacy ! 
So they interpreted the word coutumacia, which, in the 
document whence this information was derived, was 
used, according to the common acceptation, to signify 
a térm of gudrantine, the vessel having come from a 
country suspected of infection. 








of systeny, has made the selection now before us, 
of passages from the most esteemed prose writers 
of Italy, whieh, while they convey an exalted idea 
of the versatility'of the language, ave calculated, 
by the Subjects to which they relate, to excite the 
interest of the English reader. The table of con- 
tents, accordingly, presents a list of many of the 
most illustrious names of whieh modern literature 
can boast; and from among which we may enn- 
merate Boceaceio, Machiavelli, Giucciardini, 
Gallilei, Cellini, Alfieri, Tiraboschi, Metastasio, 
Filangieri, and Vasari. Care has been taken to 
have the extracts free from every sort of impurity ; 
so as to render the volume equally fit for the 
drawing-room and the seminary. To criticise the 
work otherwise than as regards the selection, 
which appears most judicious, would be but anti- 
cipating the opinion of posterity on some of the 
most approved productions of modern literature. 
Such a task is equally beyond our province and 
our limits. We confine ourselves, therefore, to 
advise our readers of the existence of the work, 
to recommend it to their attention, and to give 
the following specimen, by means of a hasty and 
imperfect translation, of the judgment exercised 
in the choice of the subjects. The extract is 
from the works of Guido Bentivoglio, an author 
distinguished among the Italian writers for his 
polished and classical. style, but accused also of 
sacrificing energy and force to a more dazzling 
quality. He is an author not very familiar to 
English readers, who, we doubt not, will be in- 
terested in perusing the following character, by a 
Catholic and a foreigner, of so illustrious and 
prominent a personage in our annals as the glo- 
rious Queen Bess : 
Character of Queen Elizabeth, 

‘On the death of Queen Mary without issuc, the 
crown passed to Elizabeth. King Henry’s marriage 
with Anne, the mother of this princess, had ever been 
held in abhorrence by the Catholic Church. For this 
reason, she syne and openly threw herself for 
support on the heretics by whom it had been approved 
and maintained with all the influence of their impious 
dogmas. Depriving the Catholics, therefore, of every 
share in the management of affairs, she committed the 
whole authority of the Government to the hands of 
Protestants. Not content with this, she issued atro- 
cious edicts for the persecution of those who adhered 
to the profession of the See of Rome, and especially of 
the monks and priesthood; so that the people, bereft, 
by the ruin of their spiritual directors, of all religious 
aid, soon lost every vestige of the true belief, To jus- 
tify her severities, she invented pretexts for chastise- 
ments, feigning daily new conspiracies, and so colour- 
ing them, that even the most false accusations assumed 
the appearance of the most true. But, in order to 
secure to herself the succession and the possession of 
the throne, Elizabeth was not satisfied with encouraging 
heresy within the limits of her own dominions merely. 
She cultivated, therefore, a close connection with the 
heretical factions of Scotland, France, Germany, and 
Flanders,—striving to keep the neighbouring countries 
in a state of perpetual turbulence, in order that she 
might be left in more tranquil enjoyment of her own 
power. With all this, however, she could not so far 
avoid troubles at home, but that she embrued her hands 
in the noblest blood of England, and resorted to un- 
usual rigour in the government of Ireland. But, above 
all other transactions, the death to which she doomed 
the Queen of Scotland, after a long imprisonment, was 
regarded throughout Europe, and even by those most 
partial to Elizabeth, as more cruel than just: so far 
did she postpone every other cénsideration to the 
hatred she bore that queen, and which was excited, not 
less by the zeal of the unhappy princess in favouring 
the Catholics, than by her magnanimity in pretending 
with stronger and better title than her rival to the 
succession of the dominions of England and Ireland. 
These actions, and others of the same bloody cha- 
racter, afford grounds for supposing that Elizabeth 
lived in a state of constant suspicion, and _ that, 
passing from suspicion to fear, another step, from 
fear to cruelty, was easily made. For the rest, 
however, it must be conceded, in obedience to the 
universal assent of the times in which she flourished, 
that she united in her person such endowments of body 
and mind’ as would have been worthy of the highest 
admiration, had they but been illumined: by true, as 
much as they were obscured by false, religion. Pretty 





and pleasing in face and countenance, graceful’ 
manners, brilliant in conversation, she joinéd 4 
with amiability in every action, public or private, 

life. She was gifted with rare abilities. "She wancar 
sequently a great encourager of learning, antag) 
herself to the most elegant and delightful i 
Among other studies, she took great pleasure in leary. 


ing various languages, and was so successful ip ‘sie 


ing a knowledge of the Latin, above all others, th an 


amore than one occasion, she chose to make a display ot 
Cam. 


her acquirement in the Universities of Oxford an 
bridge, and to receive the applauses of the 
scholars of the day. Never was a matrimonial allidnge 
more covet*d than hers. For a long time Princes from 
all parts of Europe were rivals for her hand, each:ay. 
guring that the repulse of another facilitated his 
pretensions, She encouraged their hopes with the pro. 
foundest dissimulation, seeking on her own part divers 
means to justify her excuses, judging that the more the 
was sought after the more was she honoured gd 
esteemed. As she began to decline in yedrs,| jhe 
threw off the mask; then it appeared that,’ absorbed 
by love of power, and indifferent as to 7 
she had never entertained the intention of marrying 
and determined not to have a sharer of her:thrane 
The hostilities in which she engaged durin ber loog 
reign were principally with the Pope and the ing of 
Spain. With the other potentates of Europe she main. 
tained a friendly correspondence, and from all, or' 
major part, she received continual demonstrations of 
great respect. She approved herself a woman of! ‘tig. 
culine mind, attentive beyond measure to her'govetp- 
ment, and jealous of retaining the same pre-entinente 
in the management of affairs which she enjoyed:inap- 
thority. Her expenses were great, both. within, and 
abroad ; nor is it easy to do justice to her vigilanee, 
exercised more especially at home in_ providing. her 
kingdom with an adequate navy, being accustomed to 
declare that her ships, well armed, were her armies and 
her fortresses. She enjoyed excellent health, and for 
so long a period, that none of her predecessors had tx. 
ceeded her in the number of the years of her life, and few 
in those of her reign. Although she had énitertained’s 
mortal a hatred towards the Queen of Scots, and :had 
put that Princess to death, yet was she well content to 
have James, the son of Mary, who had himself 

into heresy, to succeed her on the throne, and, uniting 
the crowns of England and Scotland, to put an end to the 
divisions wi ich had been for centuries the occasion of 
so much discord, and constant wars and calamities,to 
both parties.’ 19 





BEAUTIES OF DON JUAN, 


The Beauties of Don Juan: including those Pussuga 
only which are calculated to extend’ the real Fame of 


ne Byron. 2 vols. 24mo. Cawthorn. London, 
828. 

Ir would be well if men of genius understood 
more thoroughly that a sacrifice of virtue is ‘@ los 
of strength ; that imagination cannot voluntatily 
degrade itself from its natural high sphere without 
abandoning the power as well as the will to soar 
higher than the steams of the sensual atmosphere 
around it; and that the exercise of ‘péermiatient 
moral influence is incompatible with the denial 
or neglect of moral distinctions. Some writers, 
without rectitude of purpose to reform, have been 
possessed of art sufficient to disguise their vicious 
tendencies. Others, of a more daring character, 
have defied the moral force destined ‘finally to 
crush them; like Mandeville, in philosophy; have 
exposed themselves to stoning ‘with little stumpy 
bibles with brass clasps,’ or, like Byron, in poetry, 
have come forward with such reckless manifests 
as the following : 

——‘ Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero ‘ 

My Leipsic, and my Mount St. Jean seems Cam: 

“ La Belle Allianee’* of dunces down at zero, 

Now that the Lion's fallen, may rise again; 
But | will fall at least as fell my heros 
Nor reign at all, or as a aonarch reign; 

Or to some lonely isle of jailors go, é nf 

With turncoat Southey for my turnkey Lowe.’ ,. 

The poem before us, in its unbaptised origin! 
condition, was a tissue of general satire and-ogc- 
sional personality, woven together with warm 
lively delineations of animal lif~ and with, nat 
ral bursts of almost equally al feeling. }; T° 
say that the higher impulses of our pature.wert 
made sport with, would, perhaps, be scarcely Jus 
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« these, were seldom described. The immorality 
af she swork resided simply. in its inferences from 
the proceedings of the profligate to the character 
qnankind ; and it was mischievous, like every 
work of fiction, exactly so far as it presented vo- 
s images to the fancy of its readers. The 


‘of mutilation in which ‘ Don Jnan’ now | 


wears, exhibits nothing but a scattered heap of 
#eronnected fragments, some of them undoubt- 
‘ty beautiful in themselves, but the remaindér 
wintelligible or uninteresting without the con- 
text. ‘ The form seems woman to the waist, and 
frit,’ but must cither be exhibited as a mangled 
jerso, or restored in its original limbs, and fea- 
tures—and foulness. 

How different, in spite of the vain fancies of 
‘pure avd anti-social writers, is their morbid 
deheht in the discovery of whatever is degrading 
to humanity, from the bold and impartial spirit in 
which. perhaps the same vices are discerned and 
delineated by truly master-ininds. In the crea- 
tions of such minds, it is impossible to discover 

‘bias towards extremes of any kind; the 
‘depths of human baseness are displayed with 

iim fidelity, and the most heroic virtues are em- 
odied and set in action with equal truth and so- 
‘Derness of colouring. Such a genius might be 
supposed inaccessible to human feelings, if it 
geve not ample evidence of having passed through 
them -all,, or accused of utter indifference to 
mordlity, if an unvarnished view of nature were 
pot'necessarily the best and least suspicious illus- 
tition of the moral scheme of the universe. So 
far from expecting in a poet thus endowed any 
thing corresponding to the idiosyncrasies of other 
men, we find it difficult, whether he be our con- 
temporary or no, to regard him under any indi- 
yidual shape or aspect, or to find for him a set of 
moral features other than those which animate 
equally the face of his creations and of nature. 

At the right-hand of this throne of highest in- 
“tiligence, but below it, are a class of poet-mo- 
*talists who make it their main object 

‘To justify the ways of God to man,’ 
‘who interpret the wisdom of external nature, and 
express the solemn thoughts and contemplations it 
inspires, in measures which seem the echoes of its 
deepand simple melodies, instinct with its pervading 
spirit of order and beauty. But the modes of feel- 
ing admirable in solitudes, where the heart is free 
to, ‘commune, with. itself and be still,’ are inap- 
propriate when infused into descriptions of so- 
ciety, and exalted into an utterly unreal predo- 
minance over the mixed mass of passions and 
mrsuits which agitate and employ mankind. 
erefore it is that the highest praise of art is 
unattainable to poets, whose designs, however 
lofty, are not centered in art itself as its own ulti- 
mate end. 

At. the left of the throne, among the ‘ goats,’ in 
station, in a moral point of view, far lower than 
the former class, and therefore, as we have seen, 
less powerful and effective, stand another class 
directly opposed to the former in the whole sphere 
aod manner of their influence. Their empire is 
confined in a manner to the region from which the 
others. are excluded by their gentle nature. 
‘Wet over this their realm of social life, they 
oaly. rule like unenlightened and capricious 
despots, misinterpreting its onward free move- 
ments, and aiming, above all, to check the tones 
of hope and joy which would penetrate the en- 
closure of their own gloomy pleasures. Not 
social life, but all that is unsocial in its accidents ; 
not human character, but all that is inhuman in 
its perversions,—are the matter of their morbid 
contemplation, and the burden of their misan- 
thropic strains. ‘Don Juan’ only differs from 

darker heroes of Byron, as the tiger whelp 
rs from the full-grown tiger. There is surely 
‘’ sort of moral and poetical anachronism in the 
pearance of this young gentleman, after the 
Harolds and the Corsairs. Theirs would have 
been the fittest manhood for a youth like’ his; 


his boyish audacity, reckless temper, and animal 
spirits, would have terminated very naturally in 
the sullen satiety of the Childe, or, perhaps, stil] 
more so in the wel!-matured rutlianism of |the 
boarding-school favourites, Conrad and Lara. 
| But peace to the ashes of the deadi We wish 
the man of ‘ Beauties’ had but left them in peace. 
This editor of ‘ Don Juin,’ whom we take to be 
an ‘avatar of his very reverend tutor, Pedrillo, a 
simple-hearted, good sort of person,— 

*'Who means no harm, nor does he often mean,’ 
—this worthy man, with all his admiration for the 
* bewildering irregularity of genius,’ ‘ brilliant 
wit, caustic satire,’ and, above all, the ‘ unper- 
verted moral sense’ (!) of his author, does not 
seem at all aware of the perilous deeds which he 
has done, with his exceedingly well-principled 
pair of scissors. As we do not wish to frighten 
the poor gentleman into fits, we shall do our best 
to break the matter gently to him. Well then, 
our dear Editor, what was your motive for pro- 
ducing this particularly pure publication? I did 
it, he replies smartly, in order that ‘ one of the 
most beautiful poems in the English language (!), 
and which possesses more exquisite passages than 
are to be met with in the same compass through- 
out the whole circle of literature (!!), should 
should not, from the unpruned luxuriance and 
versatility of the author’s powers, remain a sealed 
volume to the fairest portion of the community.’ 
Prettily turned, our Editor; we hope this will tell 
in your favour next time you plant your dapper 
little person in close proximity to the lady whose 
smiles you principally court with gentle common- 
places. But erhy is ‘Don Juan’ a sealed volume 
to our women? What doyou mean, without me- 
taphor, by the unpruned luxuriance, &c. &c. of 
your author’s powers? Do you mean that there 
is here and there a paw-paw passage, such as li- 
terary laundresses, like yourself, have washed care- 
fully clean from out ‘The Family Shakspeare ? 
Or do you mean, what we assure you is the case, 
that the whole spirit of the poem is an unclean 
spirit? In this case, all the difference between 
the old and new ‘ Don Juan’ is between sen- 
suality exposed, and sensuality veiled. Now, none 
of ‘ the fairer portion of the community,’ whose 
modesty is worth a month’s purchase, incur the 
smallest risk of contamination from works which 
bear the stamp of immorality on their forehead. 
It is this which makes the ‘ Héloise’ a worse book 
than ‘ Don Juan;’? and which would make the 
new ‘ Don Juan,’ if it were not for its dulness, a 
more dangerous publication than the old. 


ak. 





TAYLER’S SERMONS. 


Village Sermons. By the Rev C, B. Tayler. 
Hessey. London, 1828. 

We are rejoiced to think that the Church of 
England is not entirely possessed by the two 
parties whose fierce rivalry has done so much to 
destroy its peace and usefulness. A set of men, 
as educated and accomplished as any of the High 
Church faction, without their worldly and grasp- 
ing spirit,—as zealous as any of the Evangelical 
party without their intolerance,—who believe that 
they can be Christians without hating their bre- 
thren, and Churchmen without valuing the gold 
above the altar which sanctifies it,—is silently but 
rapidly gaining ground, even in the public opi- 
nion of this sect-loving country. These devoted 
and excellent men, the legitimate successors of 
the Hookers and the Herberts who adorned the 
Establishment in its early days, have been the in- 
struments of kindling a feeling of religion in the 
minds of the unthinking and the indifferent, which 
‘ all the sea of the gall and bitterness’ of other 
teachers of Christianity has not been able to drown. 

By them a knowledge of human neture, a sym- 
pathy with its sorrows, a tolerance for its errors, 
are considered as essential qualifications for a cler- 
gyman as a cassock. And, what is still better, 
they not only desire to administer consolation to 
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humanity, but they are able to administer it. If 





they have not, like, alas! too large a portion of 
ecclesiastical persons, stifled those feelings which 
might stand in the way of a quiet orthodoxy in 
age, by reckless dissipation in youth, neither have 
they, like another class, nursed themselves in a 
hot-bed, and kept themselves from all contact 
with the common air and light of heaven They 
have not cultivated deadness for the purpose of 
crushing their passions, but have endeavoured to 
arrive at a deeper life beneath them: they have 
not repressed every rising doubt as criminal but 
they have thought through it: they have not 
shut their eyes for fear they should be led astray 
by a Will o’ the wisp; but they have kept them 
open that they might know how to follow the 
‘true light that lighteneth every one who comes 
into the world” And, therefore, from them, the 
minds which are wandering in search of truth 
may expect something better than the savage 
rebuke which bids them return to the point from 
which they started, (which is uo less than encour- 
aging the soul to suicide,) or than the as savage 
ignorance which is unable to guess what their 
doubts mean; they may expect a tenderness and 
love proportioned not to the smallness but to 
the greatness of their errors. And, therefore, 
shall such men live in the grateful memories of 
those whom they have cheered and consoled, 
when the very names of the political religionists 
and religious politicians of our day shall have 
rotted from the earth. 

One splendid instance of the kind of characters 
we have described has lately appeared in the 
higher rank of ecclesiastics ; ian we should like 
to know which of all the party zealots expects his 
name to live so long as that of Reginatp HEBER? 
In humble situations—in country curacies—they 
are, as they ought to be, far more frequent; and 
the author of the sermons before us, we are sure 
from a perusal of his volume, is one of the 
number. Written in the unaffected and unpre- 
tending style which marks Mr. Tayler to be a 
gentleman and a scholar, with the zeal which 
proves him to be a good clergyman, and with the 
charity which proves him to be a good Christian, 
his litle volume places him, in our humble judg- 
ment, in a rank which popular and fashionable 
preachers, if they were capable of appreciating 
that higher praise which does not come from a 
mob, might covet, and covet in vain, to reach. 
That it may do good, we are sure is the author’s 
only wish for his book; and it is with this wish 
that we would take leave of him. 

Mr. Tayler, we believe, is the author of some 
other works of a less professional character, but 
which reflect no less credit upon his head and his 
heart. 





THE ANNUALS. 


*‘ FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING.’ 

Tue embellishments of our elegant annuals 
have been gradually creeping forth during the last 
month, to furnish a new topic of conversation and 
admiration during the dearth of excitement and 
novelty incident to the season. They at length de- 
ploy in larger bodies, and, as the light infantry of 
an invading army, open the literary campaign ; 
and, from the view which our reconnoitring has 
afforded us of the enemy, we cannot deny that 
their appearance is highly respectable. In their 
uniform, and pomp and circumstance of war, they 
are gallant and splendid; what the materiel may 
be, we shall see hereafter. The embellishments of 
‘ Friendship’s Offering’ we are quite safe in pro- 
nouncing to be by no means behind those of any 
former year in point of general excellence. It 
abounds in interesting and well-executed plates. 

‘ Glen Lynden,’ painted and engraved by John 
Martin, is a truly artist-like production, full of 
effect, grand and simple. The brilliant sky behind 
the dark shadow of the castle is quite illusive, and 
affords an example of the combination of power 
and taste, not uniformly observable in the works of 
this distinguished artist, ‘ Hours of Innocence’ is 
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a happy production of the talents of Mr, Edwin | 


Landseer, engraved by Wright. A favourite New- 
found]and dog comes out dripping from the brook, 
beating in his mouth the toy-boat of a child (Lord 
Alewander Russel, we believe) sitting on ‘the 
hank. The form and movement, character and 
intelligence, of the faithful animal, are delightful, 
and true to nature. ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ engraved 
by A. Duncan from « painting by C. R. Leslie, 
owes much to the engraving. The composition, 
howeyer, is graceful, and the head has much sen- 
timent. The drawing, in some of its details, is 
less praiseworthy. ‘ Campbell Castle’ is a beau- 
tiful and picturesque landscape composition, very 
pleasingly executed. It is painted by Arnold, and 
engraved by Goodall. ‘ The Rival Suitors,’ by 
Stephanoff, engraved by Romney, is an amusing, 
clever, nicely finished plate, rich in ease and ele- 

ance of form, and very happily expressed. ‘ The 

arting,’ by Mr. Haydon, is a well-known picture : 
we have it here, engraved by Romney. Great 
singleness of effect and elegance of form in the 
figures render it a very attractive print. ‘ The 
Cove of Muscat,’ painted by W. F. Witherington, 
from a sketch by Lieut.-Colonel Johnson, C.B., 
engraved by T. Jeavons, is a highly beautiful 
harbour scene, delightfully executed—the trans- 
parency of the water is admirable. ‘ La Fian- 
cée de Marques,’ painted by Chalon, and en- 
graved by Humphreys, is a sweet plate, full of 
elegance and expression. The three other plates 
by no means discredit their companions; but, if 
artists will persist in giving us the oft-repeated 
subjects, Cupid and Psyche, and domestic park 
scenes, unless accompanied by some very striking 
quality, they must excuse our taking the trouble 
of referring to their merits in detail. The sacri- 
fice of the will to the daughters’ curl papers, 
(* The Will,’) is an amusing incident, given witha 
good deal of effect by the painter, Mr. W. Kidd, 
and the engraver, Mr. Mitchell. 


* FORGET ME NOT,’ 

In this as in the ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ a 
work of Mr. Martin’s is the first that presents 
itself to our notice. ‘ Marcus Curtius’ devoting 
himself for his country in the Roman Forum, en- 
graved by Le Keux. The plate is elaborately 
executed, and does full justice to the original : 
this is no slight praise. The architecture is in 
Mr. Martin’s usual style of magnificence: but 
the scene bears too much the impress of the ima- 
ginationand too little t!iat of reality, and, except in 
some parts, it has any thing but a Roman charac- 
ter, As a composition also, it is terribly spotty. 
Of the rest of the plates we are not afraid of sub- 
jecting ourselves to the charge of undue prefe- 
rence, or of making invidious distinctions, by 
selécting ‘ Constancy,’ ‘Ellen Strathallan,’ and 
‘The Faithful Guardian,’ as the three best. 
‘Ellen Strathallan,’ a miniature by Miss Sharpe, 
attracted much attention at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition: here we have it again before us with 
all the spirit, and animation of the original. 
*‘ Constancy,’ by P, Stephanoff, and engraved by 
Portbury, is remarkable for its elegance, sim- 
plicity, and touching sentiment; it is really a 
charming plate. 

‘ The Faithful Guardian,’ engraved by Shenton 
from a painting by Cooper, is another delightful 
plate. There seems a disregard of truth in the 
attitude of the sleeping child; but the dog is ad- 
mirable. ‘Frolic in a Palace,’ painted by Chalon, 
engraved by Engleheart, is elegantly and humor- 
ously treated. ‘ Fathime and Euphrosyne,’ en- 
graved by Davenport from a painting by Cor- 
bould, is but namby-pamby. ‘ The Proposal,’ 
by J. Stephanoff, mm by Humphreys, is 
very elegant and preity, and has much appro- 
priate. expression. It cannot fail to interest the 
ladies : it is altogether made for them, both as 
reyards subject and treatment. The ‘ View on 
the Ganges,’ from a painting by Daniell, engraved 
by Finden, is a charming plate. It has a warmth 
and, atmosphere, glow and repose, remarkably 
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in character with the palm-trees, the minarets, 


and the Eastern domes. The other plates are 
‘The Cottage Kitchen,’ by Witherington, en- 
graved by:Romney; ‘ Alice,’ by Leslie, engraved 
by Goodyear ; ‘ Eddystone Lighthouse,’ by Owen, 
engraved by Wallis ; ‘The Blind Piper,’ by Clen- 
nell, engraved by Shenton; ‘ The Idle School- 
boy,’ by Thomson, engraved by Finden. They 
are all clever; but our space will not admit of our 
enumerating their particular beauties. This an- 
nual contains also an architectural view by Prout, 
the Piazza at Vicenza. The plate is somewhat 
crowded, and the strong light on one column, 
while the other is in shade, may be a true, but is not 
a pleasing effect. In other respects, it isa spirited, 
picturesque, and well-drawn picture, true to the 
character of the view it represents. 





‘ LITERARY SOUVENIR.’ 

Tne Engravings of Mr. Alaric Watts’s ‘ Literary 
Souvenir’ are, on the whole, quite equal to those 
of the preceding volumes of the same work ; and 
this is great praise. There is one, certainly, not 
worthy to be included in the collection, namely, 
‘She never told her Love,’ from a design by 
Westall. It has all the bad points of that artist’s 
stiff and inexpressive manner, without one re- 
deeming virtue : it is, indeed, a pity that good en- 
graving should be wasted on such a subject. 
With this single exception, the series is marked 
hy a combination of high talent and exquisite 
taste, both in the painting and engraving, each of 
which is worthy of the other. Amidst so much 
excellence, it is difficult to make selections of 
pre-eminent merit ; but we should name the fol- 
lowing as exquisitely beautiful: ‘ Feramorz re- 
lating the Story of the Peri,’ from a drawing 
by Stephanoff;? *The young Novice, after a 
painting by Northeote; ‘The Agrecable Sur- 
prise,’ engraved by Rolls, from a_ painting 
by J. Green, which is eminently and expres- 
sively beautiful: and, above all, ‘ Cleopatra 
embarking on the Cydnus,’ engraved by Goodall, 
from a painting by Danby, in which all the gor- 
geous luxury, massive architecture, and glowing 
climate of Egypt, are given with a truth and effect 
that no linguage can adequately describe. Be- 
sides these, there are other plates of great merit : 
namely, ‘Cupid taught by the Graces,’ by Hilton ; 
‘The Proposal,’ by Leslie; ‘ The Departure of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, from France,’ by Leahy ; 
‘ Ehrenbreitstein,’ by Turner; ‘ The Sisters,’ by 
Stephanoff; and, ‘ Minney O’Donnell’s Toilet,’ 
by Farrier,—any of which, taken separately, 
would be found to possess great merit; and the 
whole forming avery superior collection of highly 
interesting subjects, admirably executed. If the 
letter-press of the volume which these are in- 
tended to embellish be of corresponding excel- 
lence, (and of this we have no reason to doubt,) 
Mr. Watts’s labours cannot fail to be rewarded 
with extensive popularity. . 





ENGRAVINGS. 


Specimens of Gothic Ornaments seleeted from the best 
Examples exhibited in the different Cathedrals and 
Churches of England, from Drawings made on stone. 
By T. and C. Atkinson, Architects, Part I. 4s. 
Griffiths. London, 1828. 


Tuis is the first number of a work proposed to be 
completed in twenty-five parts, and to be pub ished at 
intervals of a month, each number to contain at least 
four subjects in Atlas. The drawings are of the size 
of the original. They are boldly and freely, no donbt 
accurately made, and the shading is effectively executed. 
The four specimens before us bespeak a judicious 
selection. ‘They are taken from Litchfield and Lincoln 
Cathedrals, and from Minster Church, Kent. The 
last, a fineal, is a fine broad and bold example of 
foliage. 


£* One Cheer More)” 
London, 1828. 
In no instance is the advantage of the acute and wary 
over the simple-hearted more triumphant than in his 





Engraved on Stone. Prowett. 
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of the latter class, when we hear of the Toast ea 
Earl of Eldon, and’One Cheer Moré !' can! we then 
looking puzzled to know whether it isto be received ag 
a banter or a whoop,—whether our duty be to la: 


or to Jook furious? So of this plate,—whether ithe * 


caricature, or a characteristic portrait, ’fore Heay, 
we scarce can tell, It may serve the Tory for the. ~y 
and the Whig for the other: the good- humour. 

the vulpine attribute for which the Ex-chancellor ace 
quired the praise and admiration of friends and f 
are both discernible, although not very vigorously éy- 
pressed. Excellence of art, we imagine, political parti- 
sans will care little about. In that respect, there is little 
to comment in the plate before us ; which, as a 

one, justifies allusions such as, on a pure work of art; 
we should disdain to make. 


The Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, engraved by Dear 
a Miniature hy Miss Kenrick. Baylis. Lesa 
1828. ‘ 


Tis engraving, we are given to understand, will Ape 
pear in the next Number of ‘ La Belle Assemblée,’ 
one of a series of Portraits of Female Nobility, in the 
course of publication. It is hard upon us to have our 
politeness attacked two ways at once, by female por- 
trait, and female artist, and not be able, in conscience 
to say so much as would satisfy our gallantry in favout 
of either. To justify the artist, shall we complain of the 
subject ? To compliment the subject, shall we decry the 
artist? We hope we may be allowed to avoid adopting 
the one or the other alternative ; for we have not, the 
felicity of knowing either lady, and may very happily, 
and, we dare say, very justly, lay all the le, to the art 
of miniature, in which it is barely possible to arrive 
ata good style. The engraving seeins to be all that the 
original would admit of. 


Virtue’s Picturesque Beauties of Great Britain, in a See 
ries of Views, by the most celebrated Artists, under the 
direction of Mv, Henry Adlard, from Original Draw- 
ings, taken expressly by Messrs, G. Shepherd, H. Gas- 
tineau, &c. In Numbers at 1s., and Parts 5s., each; 
India, 2s. and 10s. Part I., Kent. Virtue. London, 
1828. 

The idea of criticising three-penny plates !—and yet 
those before us, although not exceeding that discreet 
price, are by no means beneath notice, for they are 
realy very pretty. They consist of ‘ East Combe,’ the 
eat of Albina, Countess of Buckinghamshire ; ‘ Foot’s 

Cray,’ the seat of Lord Bexley ; ‘ Tanbridge Wells,’ and 
* Rochester Bridge.’ The last is the best subject and’ 
the most interesting plate, and it makes a very pretty 
picture ; the others also are very pleasingly done. If 
the work continue as it commences, and care be taken 
to select subjects of general interest, the moderate price 
and efficiency of execution cannot fail to render_it 
popular. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—It is remarked, that the 
Rev. Richard Williamson, (not Dr. Williams, as the 
Newspapers have it,) who last week entered upon his 
functions at Westminster School, is the first Head- 
Master since the learned Camd--n who was not bronght 
up on the foundation of that establishment. It is pro- 


bable that Mr. Williamson is distinguished above all 


his predecessors by the early period of life at which he 
has been called to this important and responsible situa- 
tion. We look upon bis nomination as in the highest 
degree creditable to Dr. Wordsworth, the Master of 
Trinity College, who, disregarding the claims which 
might be set up by interest, or unprofitable custom, 
wisely considered that the best qualifications ‘were 
founded in distinguished learning, and in an atniable 
and honourable character. 
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NARRATIVE OF. A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
x NANDO. PO, EN 1827 AND. 1828. 


Murugudn, eye-brows. 

Vompo and Mompo, nose. 

Bello and Wello, tooth 

Exzaddoo, beard. 

Lobabbo, tongue. 

Lobok, arm. 

Vialla, band, 

Aboobooso, wrist. 

Aané, finger. 

{papo, thigh. 

Eddo and Etoko, kuec. 

Lopola, leg. 

Inkakasv, ancle. 

Dekotto, foot. 

Dedalle, female bosom. 

Babilla, belly. 

Diakkee, navel. 

Bopa, 

Motto. 

Dieecha,. 

Eppoo, buttocks. 

Elleboo, trinket of wood 
in form of a bell. 

Motoocho, belt of shells 
and pebbles, 

Dpiibo, bracelet. 

Longebo, arralet. 

Touno, black she?) bracelet 

Lbebbo, snake skin collar. 

Loppollo, vertebre of a 
snake, 

Eboote, hat. 

Mu-u, bulls, or cattle. 

Me-he, sheep, or goats, 
or their flesh, 

Kohoko, fowls, or their 
meat. 

Touatchetolo, tattoo, or 
mark. 

Empoo, dog’s jaw. 

Zokko, round shell orna- 
ment like a button. 

Epehaunak, purse, 
sheep’s scrotum, 


Looka, man. 

Daka, woman, 

Lahole, strip. 

Labolechee, 
boat. 

Wattoo, canoe. 

Thahadilee, long reed in 
the stern of canoes. 

Kalsohoola, sail, 

Nossapo, mast. 

Inkappa, paddle. 

Bonokee, fishing. 

Itokka, sun. 

Tolo, moon, 

Bochuo, eggs. 

Boha, water. 

Mooheelya, bar of iron. 

Pooripoodee, cloves. 

Sokolaee, Chili pepper. 

Epeepee, tomatos. 

Etoka, potatoe. 

Saly, yams. 

Beentok, or Lilo, cocoa 
tops, 
Zopy, or 
wine. 

Loma, to drink. 

Looba, or Bata, give. 

Zaleppa, take it away. 

Omitta, to hold. 

Vallee, anger. 

Atehee, done, no more, 
finisu, end, 

Anjoo, come here, 

Sheerskalle, fine, pretty. 


or Epoode, 


Nakko, palm 


Boola, or Lilla, or Ile, one. 


Epa, or Taba, two. 
Buelly, or Twelly, three. 
Betoh, or Totoh, five. 
Beho, ten. 

Bo, fifteen. 

Eeckee, twenty. 

Olaito, thirty. 





ed as es b9719 (Continued from page 760.) 
Meet Wh pe Jaues'Houuan, R.N., F.RS, ax F.LS. 
aven, — St Salen edie cer 
ane, Sarirday, Nov. 24.—Having now spent some 
» Ang in what may be termed the domestic privacy 
AC of the islind, it will be inferred that I have be- 
foes, me wore intimately acquainted with the cha- 
Ay neter of its inbabitants, who may justly be con- 
Tittle sidered as. constituting one of the most extraor- 
diaary races of savages at this time in existence. 
f art; | shall, therefore, avail myself of this opportunity 
of developing farther than has yet been done in the 
preceding pages, whatever occurred to me as 
being most interesting in their manners, habits, 
from customs, and peculiarities. This I shall follow up 
don, with some details respecting the natural history 
and productions of the island; and which, how- 
l ap evet'imperfectly they may be treated of, will pro- 
ey as batly be deemed worthy of attention as subjects 
n the of scientific research. In these descriptions, I 
P oF must, however, plead strongly for the indulgence 
bl of my, readers, as many serious obstacles have 
our opposed themselves to the gaining of satisfactory 
of the information; among which, none have been more 
¥ the ueompromising than those experienced in ac- 
pting using’ a knowledge of the language ; for, 
t. the altvough we have been in constant communica- 
»pily, tio ‘With the natives, at present so little progress 
ae art hasbeen made, that our attempts in this respect 
iin) may bé said to have almost entirely proved abor- 
se tive. We have, indeed, some reason to believe that 
the natives are desirous of throwing impediments 
in our way, since, notwithstanding they evince 
a Ses much quickness in catching words of our lan- 
or the guage, And repeating the orders issued out by the 
raw- oficers on ship-board, and are also possessed of 
Garr considerable power of mimicry, they show little 
ache inclination to communicate their own terms or 
ath names. It has not unfrequently happened, that 
when, according to the usual custom of persons 
d yet whoare not conversant with each other’s language, 
creet. @ we touched, significantly, any thing which we 
f the wete desirous of knowing, they used different 
Bes words in reply as if with the intention of con- 
"and fusing us; and again, when we believed that we 
and! had ascertained.the right name from one source, 
retty oninquiring from others, a very different word 
ys If was given; so that we eventually remained in 
akep doubtasto the proper one. ‘The few small voca- 
price bularies we have succeeded in collecting, seem to 
er it BF prove that there are in this island distinct dialects 
or idioms among the different tribes. This is p.r- 
ticularly exemplified in the case of the numerals ; 
’ pe for not only are different words used to express 
: he thesame number, but peculiar modes of counting 
lead are made use of—for instance, one tribe, after 
ynght counting five in the usual way, proceeds to ten 
pro- andtwenty; while another, after going on pro- 
e all gressively to ten, starts at once to twenty. The 
h he language itself is, generally speaking, harmoni- 
itua- ous, most of the words terminating in vowels, as 
shest will be-perceived from the subjoined vocabulary, 
er of. H which, F believe, is as correct as circumstances 
hich. would admit of. 
wete _ The mode Captain Owen adopted of gaining an 
iable insight into the Fersandian language wes, per- 
haps, the best that could have been devised ; viz., 
the sending a person to reside with the natives in 
the interior as has been before stated. The result 
OF was, however, very unsatisfactory; for he added 
little to what we had previously acquired. Ano- 
AGEs ther mode adopted was, the promise of a reward 
: i to that individual who might gain the earliest and 
mm dest knowledge of the subject. 
of A-VocaBuLary OF THE Native LANGUAGE oF 
-& . FEeRNnanpe Po. 
‘ pa Ztwee, head, Kokalako, chief, or head 
ailla, hair of the head. man. 
: lotto, ear. Mohoonka, chief’s wife. 
late loogak, mouth, Thaneunee, little one. 
» ons Johho, eye. Ebeo, boy. 
Lpappo, eye-lashes. Ternapo, mother.’ 


wien 





It would he superfluous to repeat the deserip- 
tions which have already, on yarious occasions, 
been given of the persons, dress, and characters 
of the male inhabitants of this island. The 
reader will have inferred that they are generally a 
harmless and inoffensive race of savages; it 
may be added, that they are probably the 
most dirty people existing under the face of the 
sun; for, with the exception of occasional im- 
mersions in the sea when occupied ia affairs of 
business, we have never known them to wash 
themselves: The only systematic method they 
appear to adopi of cleansing, as well gs of dress, 
is to give themselves a new surface of clay and 
palu-oil, whenever the previous one happens to 
be injured or abraded. Some few individuals, in- 
deed, uppear to renew this covering as a matter of 
fashion; pwiicularly one dandy chief, who fre- 
quently. changed the colourof his skin, and, in con- 
sequence, became familiarly known to us by the 
name of camelion; and what is singular, this man, 
like our European dandies, was in the habit of 
scenting himself. 

The transition from the male to the female 
sex, through the intermediate species of Macaroni, 
is easy, if not natural; and I shall indulge my 
own particular feelings and partialities in entering 
upon that part of my observations which relates 
more exclusively to the fairer and softer portion 
of this aboriginal people. The infinite modifi- 
cations of persoa, mind, and manuers, exhibited 
by the sex in the different grades of society 
throughout the world, whether formed by the in- 
fluences of climate, government, or education, 
present a most interesting subject to the specula- 
tive observer of human nature ; and to one who, 
from early life, both by profession and inclination, 
a traveller, has wandered under every tempera- 
ture of our eastern hemisphere, who has studied 
and admired the sex under every variety of cha- 
racter, no wonder that the contempiation of 
woman as nature left her, inartificial, unsophis- 
ticated, simple, barbarous, and unadorned, should 
seem fraught with pecaliar interest. Are there 
any who imagine that my loss of eye-sight must 





necessarily deny me the enjoyment of such con- 
templations? How. much more do I pity, the 
mental darkness which could give rise to such.an 
error, than they can pity my personal calamity ! 
The feelings and sympathies which peryade m 
breast when in the presence of an amiable an 
interesting female, are such as never could have 
been suggested by viewing a mere surface of co- 
loured clay, however sbaped into beauty,. or how- 
ever animated by feeling and expression. The 
intelligences still allowed me by a beneficent Pro- 
vidence are amply sufficient to apprise me. of the 
existence of the more real—the diviner beauties 
of the soul; and herein are enjoyments which I 
am proud to indulge in. A soft and sweet voice, 
for instance, affords me a two-fold gratification ;— 
it is a vehicle of delight as operating on the ap- 
propriate nerves, and, at the same time, it sug- 
gests ideas of visible beauty, which I will admit 
may, by the force of imagination, be carried be- 
yond reality. But, supposing I am deceived, are 
my feelings the less intense,—and in what con- 
sists my existence but ia those feelings? Is it 
otherwise with those who see? If itis, envy them 
not. But are those who think themselves hap- 
pier in this respect than L, (and God knows I 
deem them so; but Jet them not, at least, deny 
me the resources I possess,) sure that the posses- 
sion of a more exquisite sense than any they enjoy, 
does not, sometimes at least, compensate, or 
more than compensate, the curtailments to which 
the ordinary senses, and particularly the one of 
eye-sight, is liable? I shall not, however, persist 
further in a description of that situation, those 
circumstances, and those consolations, which the 
ull-feeling comprehension of the poet hath so 
justly caught in one of its diviner moods of in- 
spiration : 

‘ And yet he neither drooped nor pined, 

Nor had a melancholy mind ; 

For God took pity on the boy, 

And was his friend—and gave him joy 

Of which we nothing know.’ 

The personal appearance of the females of 
Fernando Po is by no means attractive, unless 
(de gustibus non est dispntandum) a very ordi- 
nary face, with much of the contour of the ba- 
boon, be deemed so. Add to this the ornaments 
of scaritication and tattooing, adopted by the sex 
to a greater extent than by the men; and the ima- 
gination will at once be sensible how much of 
divinity attaches to Fernandian beauty. Like the 
men, the women plaster the body all over with 
clay and palm-oil, and also in a similar manner 
wear the hair long, and in curls or ringlets, well 
stiffened with the above composition. The chil- 
dren of both sexes, however, or those who have 
not attained puberty, have the hair cut short, 
and are not permitted to use any artificial cover- 
ing to the body. One trait is, perhaps, peculiar 
to the women of this country, and may be regard- 
ed by some as an indication of their good sense— 
that they have no taste for baubles, or, at all events, 
do not appear to desire them more than the men. 
With respect to articles of clothing, they are 
equally exempt from such incumbrances as the 
other sex. Their lords and masters contrive to 
keep them in great subjection, and accustom them 
to carry their burdens ; they evince also a consi- 
derable degree of jealousy, and show evident 
marks of displeasure, whenever strangers pay at- 
tentious to them. As, however, this is equally the 
cuse, Whether the Jady be young or old, it is not 
improbable that it may, in so..e measure, arise 
from their considering it too great a condescension 
on their parts to notice persons whom they deem 
so inferior. They rarely, if ever, bring them to 
the ship, and for some time did not allow them to 
appear at market. _ If we are to credit our people, 
some of the young women are great jilts, and very 
expert in wheedling them out of their iron or 
other property, under pretence of admitting then 
into their favour, and then ranning away with a 
laugh at their credulity. 


Mr. Jeffrey witnessed the following ludicrous 
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eceurrence: He had gone.one day; forthe pur- 
of: barter, to: aspart of the shore eastwar«t of 
River, where the surf was too strong to allow 
drimto lay his boat on the beach, and he was, there- 
fare, :compelied: to: Jie! off »in deep .water;, this, 
Aowever, did not prevent the: natives fram carry- 
ing on their trafic. Some young women, in par- 
ticular, came, carrying a calabash of pakm-wine 
in each:hand,:and ‘treading the water as soon as 
they were-out of their depth. These they con- 
trivetloto. deliver safe to us without the wine. be- 
coming in: the slightest degree impregnated with 
the. briny wave. One of these females, having 
been taken into the boat, began to ingratiate her- 
selfinto the favour of an honest tar, who, nothing 
loath, seated her near him, with his arm around her 
neck. At this juncture, the boat beginning to 
move, she made a sudden plunge over the side, 
and nearly carried the astonished seaman into 
the ,water; in short, he only escaped a good 
ducking by laying fast hold of the seat. The lady 
now, in an instant, dived under the boat, and, re- 
appearing at some distance on the opposite side, 
swam, laughing, to the shore, evidently much 
amused at Jack’s surprise and disappointment. 
This was not the only instance Mr. Jeffrey met 
with of the superior talents of the fair sex here, 
in swimming and diving. On another occasion, 
having thrown into the sea a few sinail pieces of 
iron which had been rejected in barter, a number 
of natives of both sexes dashed after them with 
a view to their recovery, when it was evident that 
the females were the more active and successful. 
To elucidate more fully the character of the 
native ‘women, I shall conclude my account of 
them: with the details of an occurrence which 
possesses enough of the romantic to be capable 
of exciting, in the hands of a better painter than 
myself, an interest in the bosoms of such of my 
fair readers (if I have any) as may delight in 
tales of love and jealousy, with their sequel of 
rage and revenge. A female, about twenty-five 
ears of age, who resided at a village in the neigh- 
Csurabed of our settlement, had been guilty of 
an offence, probably infidelity to her husband, 
which subjected her to the dreadful penalty of 
having her hands cut off. Hoping to avert this 
punishment, she adopted the resolution, accom- 
panied by her child, a fine and engaging boy of 
two years old, of entering our lines, and throwing 
herself on our protection. Captain Harrison re- 
eeived her favourably, and, for additional safety, 
sent her on board the Eden, where she remained 
several days before any inquiry was made respect- 
ing her by her husband. Although evidently of 
much firmness and decision of character, her per- 
sonal appearance was by no means attractive, the 
face being greatly seamed with scars, and the ab- 
domen tattooed all over. Captain Owen directed 
her'to be placed under the care of our European 
females, who, either from envy or the force of 
habit, not approving the Eve-like dress in which 
she cxme on board, immediately clothed her in 
blue cotton garments of modern make. The poor 
child of nature, wnused to such incwnbrance, 
whieh probably, in her opinion, served only to 
itritate the skin, and prevent the contact of the 
refreshing atmosphere, felt any thing but easy or 
gratified with this addition to her circumstances, 
and avuiled herself, at first, of every opportunity 
to lay it aside; but our unrelenting country- 
women. were equally zealous in persisting to 
replace it. At length, she either became more 
accustomed to it, or aware of the necessity of 
eompliance with the wishes of her new friends; 
the effort was, however, not unaccompanied by 
some ludicrous occurrences: for instance, when- 
ever her tormentors were out of sight, she lost no 
time in tucking the grievance up round the waist 
from below, and dropping it over the shoulders 
from above, thus leaving her limbs, and the 
general surface, as free as nature intended them 
to be» On being taken on shore some days after, 
‘and placed under the protection of the wife of a 
seamen who had charge of the guns and ordnance 





stores, she lead become sufficiently reconciled or 


habituated to ‘her new dress to wear it without 


inconvenience ;) she was indeed ence. caught trip- , 


ping, having one evening t:ken an opportunity of 
throwing it. off, when, finding herself light and 
free, like bind. ow the wing, she ran, into the 
bushes, and frisked about and enjoyed herself for 
an hour, after-which she returned to the seaman’s 
hut, and resumed her dress again. 

When this woman had been with us about a 
week, her husband came to Captain: Harrison, 
hearing with-him a present of two calabashes of 
palm-wine, anda couple of fowls, and intimated 
his wish to have the child restored to him. | With 
regard to his wife, he at this time showed no 
anxiety ; he afterwards, however, returned with a 
deputation of chiefs, and expressed his wish to 
have both of them restored to him. This being 
represented to Captuin Owen, in order to con- 
vince them that she was under no restraint, he 
conducted her to the boundary line, and, pointing 
first to her countrymen and then to our settle- 
ment, gave her to understand that she was at 
liberty to make her choice. One of the chiefs now 
advanced, and, taking her by ‘the hand, evinced his 
intention of leading her away. This, however, 
Captain Owen would not permit without her free 
consent, and, that his presence might be no re- 
straint, left her to walk with her husband on the 
outside of the boundary line attended by a sailor 
armed with a musket. They had scarcely walked 
forward many. paces, when five natives started 
from out of a bush and attempted to carry her 
off by force, when she immediately ran. towards 
the sailor, and, putting her hand on his musket, 
intimated her wish that he would fire at them. 
He did so, and they immediately all scampered 
aivay as fast as they could run, leaving her to re- 
turn with the sailor to her hut. Foiled in this 
attempt, the husband soon after came again and 
induced her to permit him to stay the night with 
her, and to take away the child in the morning, 
under the promise of bringing it back next day ; 
a promise which he failed to perform, and which 
rendered the lady so indignant, that, although he 
afterwards came to visit her himself, bringing 
some fowls and palm-wine as a peace-offering, 
she persisted in rejecting all compromise. This 
produced a violent quarrel, which ended in their 
parting in high wrath, the husband threatening 
to return in the night and inflict some dreadful 
vengeance upon his wife. He has, however, not 
yet dared to carry his threats into execution. 

I regret that my circumstances do not permit 
me to investigate the general aspect and natural 
history of this island, in the manner J could wish, 
as it abounds with many interesting subjects 
which would well repay the tronble of inquiry. 
It is to be hoped that Government will ere long 
send out some intelligent naturalist for the pur- 
pose. The general appearance of the island is 
rocky and voleanic; on the north-eastern extre- 
mity, where our settlement is situated, one peak, 
named Clarence Peak, rises to the elevation of 
10,655 feet above the level of the sea, the easiest 
ascent to which is from its eastern side, being 
only interrupted by a few valleys of no great 
depth, while the western side exhibits a series 
of chasms and precipices, the sides of which from 
the sea appear almost perpendicular. The southern 
part of the island, although the least populous, is 
very picturesquely mountainous, being broken 
into several peaks, each supposed to be from 
one to three thousand feet in elevation, with nu- 
merous streams and beautiful cataracts descend- 
ing in various parts and directions. In conse- 
quence of the hilly nature of the country admit- 
ting of no lodgement of water, we have reason to 
believe that few, if any, marshes exist throughout 
the island, a circumstance which must contribute 
greatly to its salubrity. 

The soil of that part of the country with which 
we are best a¢quainted, is of a red argillaceous 
nature, generally forming a stratum of nine or 
ten feet in thickness, lying over one uf sandstone, 
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in which are. imbedded. fragments of lava a 
which latter stratum, at Point Willis, Fs , 
decline to the east, at an angle. of ten or 
degrees. 

The whole of the island. is. most] 

weoded even to within three or four hundre et 

of its highest peaks, while some cleared: * 


ipas 


particularly in the north-east part, which 4, 
the most populous and cultivated, afford evidencs 
of its great fertility. There is an immense yi 
of timber, comprising some of the finest trees 
the world,.of the nature of many of which gir 
European artificers in wood probably know po. 
thing; and, as ships may, from the nature of the 
beach, readily be laden with them, the expdtm. 
tion might be made a good commercial spe 
tion. I havealready mentioned the Indian-nitbiy 
tree as indigenous here. The island also produces 
a species of black pepper in great abundante? qd 
we have reason to believe that cloves ayd nw 
are to be met with. The yam is cultivated, 
abundance: it is particularly fine and large, and 
constitutes the principal food of the natives! °Qf 
this root they prepare a food called foo-foo, mide 
by beating it up in a mortar when boiled. ‘Their 
supplies of this valuable root to our market tid 
shipping appear almost inexhaustible. Theré4s 
also a variety of other edible plants, particulafly 
the eddoe, which is well koown in the West Enis, 
and whose leaves, when young, form a good'sib. 
“stitute for spinach. It is generally cultivated when 
the yams are out of season. A few platitdins have 
also been brought to us ; we have not, however) as 
yet, seen any growing. A variety of wild fraits, not 
generally known in tropical climates, are; found 
here ; but there do not appear to be any oranges, 
lemons, limes, pine-apples, or bananas, sourisdp 
or sugar-canes, which are peculiar to: such ‘ch. 
mates. rc 
Independently of the yam, no 'vegetable*pm- 
duction of this island is more valuable to ‘itsin- 
habitants than the palm-tree. The expressed oil 
of its fruit, besides being the vehicle for mixing 
their pigments, constitutes a nutritive. article, of 
food : its juices, particularly when fermented,,af- 
ford their favourite beverage ; and the leaves, by 
furnishing the material for thatching the roofs,of 
their huts, serve materially to protect them. from 
the inconveniences of the weather. 1 
The following is the mode adopted for pro- 
curing the sap of the palm-tree, and convertingit 
into wine: the lower branches of the tree’ haying 
been cut off near to the trunk, the sap distilsabw- 
dantly from the extremity of the divided partyand 
is caught in calabashes appended thereunto, and 
which are secured from theaggressions of insectsby 
enclosing the mouth of the vessel and end of the 
branch with palm-leaves, fastened together with 
wooden pins. The natives are remarkably expert 
in nation the tree for the purpose of attaching 
and removing the calabashes'; to assist them, they 
make use of a hoop sufficiently large to encirele 
the trunk, and to allow, also, the bedy to move 
freely within it. This the individual moves: wp- 
wards or downwards whenever he ehanges:the 
position of his feet, accordingly as he wishes 
ascend or descend. Hi 
The juice, when procured, is in the first instamce 
sweet, but rapidly undergoes & process of fermien- 
tation, by which, in the course of two or three 
hours, it acquires a slightly vinous flavour;.in 
which state I found it by no means an unpleasint 
beverage. By the afternoon, if procured if the 
morning, it becomes slightly acid ;' and, -bysthe 
following morning, perfectly sour: suflictent 
alcohol is, however, formed to produce consider- 
able exhilarating effect, when taken in even mode- 
rate quantity; but, when drank inordinatelys It 
stupefies and intoxicates. The natives, notwith 
standing they are fond of it, much to their credit 
rarely abuse this bountiful gift of nature, andit 
this respect are well deserving of imitation bj 
more civilized people. The name by whicleits 
known is Topy, 80 that, bya singular coincident, 
those who drink it may literally be called topet; 
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Yd possibly he ee antiquarian may in 
mes be able to trace etymologically this 
at appellation of a modern drunkard to Fer- 
dian origin, or endeavour hence to prove a 
q jality between the two countries. 
spe preparation of the palm-oil is conducted 
e ows: A circular and slightly concave hole, 
t in diameter and a foot deep, is made in the 
gnd and paved with small stones. In this hole 
¢ palm nuts are beaten into a pulp, andthe oil 
spwards extracted. It is then reserved and 
ht to market in boxes of a kind of basket- 
work tade of cane, and each containing froma 
quart to a gallon of oil. 
" Besides a small species of sheep, andalso of deer, 
sats. and fowls, which constitute the ordinary food 
of more civilized nations, the island abounds with 
monkeys Which are also eaten by the natives. 
These jatter animals are of considerable size, our 
» having killed some which weighed nearly 
{p0ibs. Several a have been noticed, par- 
ly one with long, shaggy, jet-black hair ; 
her with short silver-grey hair; and a third 
burn, inclining to gold, with the hair of an in- 
termediate length; so that it might be said we 
have gold and silyer monkeys here. The Kroomen 
ho. are, partial to their flesh, catch them by 
g them through the woods with sticks and 
nes. If any one makes them a present of a 
wonkey, after feasting on the carcase, they will 
‘thankfully return the skin well dried and prepared 
for keeping. 
The only domestic animal on the island is a dog 
ef@ peculiar cur species, very diminutive, and of 
aed and, white colour ; these we have reason to 
helieve the natives eat: the under jaw they use 
for a clapper to their rattles. 
Fish appear to be in very great variety, com- 
prising, amongst a number of other sorts, two 
species of turtle : viz. the green and hawksbill, 


Tris now time that I revert to the proceedings 
Which had taken place at the settlement during 
wy absence. The increased confidence of the 
fatives, and even violent  aenryemn subsequently 
to our purchase of land and establishment of a 
niirket, have already been noticed : the numbers, 
indeed, which erowded within our boundary line 
were immense; and their conduct in wandering 
about the settlement with a view of inducing our 
le to make purchases contrary to regulation, 
together with the numerous irregularities arising 
from the temptation to sell their tools to procure 
the means of privately feasting and tippling among 
the bushes, became so obnoxious, that Captain 
Owen determined to remove the market beyond 
the boundary line. He therefore directed the 
stakes to be removed, and took measures for pre- 
venting any number of natives from entering in 
future within the works, giving them to under- 
‘stand that no barter could be made, excepting at 
the place appointed for that purpose. ‘he spot 
wlected for the new market was a point to the east- 
ward beyond Hay River. Although much pains 
Were taken to'convince the chiefs of the advan- 
tages of this arrangement, it did not appear to 
give them satisfaction ; as, for several days, few 
natives were to be seen on shore, and no canoes 
efit. It is probable that the chiefs were holding 
sconference respecting the affair, a mode of pro- 
ceeding which they appear to adopt when any 
thing of moment occurs. 
: Two days afterward, Captain Owen, accom- 
panied by Captain Harrison and Mr. Jeffery, went 
to. examine the shore to the eastward of Hay 
River, and, observing two canoes aking towards 
‘asmall cove, followed them, until they landed at 
asmall village near the beach, the inhabitants of 
which received him with every demonstration of 
frie dly feeling, pawing the gentlemen of the party 
dver with their. clayey hands, and rubbing, as is 
their custom when pleased, their bodies against 
‘thein.  At-the same tine, however, as they thus ex- 
ed their welcome, they did not forget to so- 


chief occupation of the people of this village was 
fishing ; and as, contrary to all other assemblages 
of the natives we had yet witnessed, the larger 
“ ortion present consistedsof w , it is pro- 
ble that the men were at the time engaged in 
that employment. Captain Owen purchused afew 
articles from them, and expressed his intention of 
establishing a market at the place; after which, 
he returned to his boat, both parties appearing 
satisfied with each other. 
Our market was for some days afterwards car- 
ried on at the above village with reciprocal satis- 
faction, the supply of the several articles being 
abundant. Jt was soon, however, evident, that 
the tribes who were excluded by this arrangement, 
were by no means contented; and, as Captain 
Owen was anxious to do justice to the whole, by 
giving each a fair oppertunity of barter, and as 
the more immediate neighbourhood of the settle- 
ment was most convenient for the greatest assem- 
blage of persons from the different tribes, he or- 
dered, after first having a clear understanding of 
the chiefs, a new market to be staked out, near 
the boundary line, which, from its situation and 
circumstances, ought to be regarded as neutral 
ground. This establishment of a neutral ground 
was a measure of great importance and advantage, 
as we had now discovered that the natives are not 
only distributed into distinct tribes, but that each 
tribe possesses a distinct portion of territory, and 
is extremely jealous of admitting others within 
its boundaries. The new market having been 
completed to-day, with a flag-staff attached, for 
the purpose of hoisting an ensign during the 
appeinted hours of barter, it was opened about 
noon, with some ceremony, consisting chiefly of 
the hoisting, for the first time on this island, an 
Union-jack, under the hearty cheers of a large as- 
sembly, composed, perhaps, of as great a variety 
of people as ever before witnessed the first display 
of the British flag in a foreign land ; comprising, 
besides our own countrymen and the inhabitants 
of the island, natives of various parts of Africa. 
The ceremony concluded by drinking palm-wine. 
(To be continued.) 
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Written by a Utilitarian. 

Tue reverend and veracious Joseph Wolff, of 
Palestine and Crown and Anchor notoriety, when 
hailed in the desarts of Arabia by the descendants 
of Gonadab, the son of Rechab, was, perhaps, 
less amazed than an intelligent traveller of my ac- 
quaintance, when I revealed to him, the other day, 
the existence of a Utilitarian Set. My friend 
was ‘a picked man of countries,’ one who had 
conversed with Carbonari and been familiar with 
Jesuits, had bowed to despots and shaken hands 
with liberals,—who was himself a cosmopolite and 
a character-hunter, but he was sadly and shame- 
fully ignorant how debates were settled in Great 
Queen Street, or soirées conducted in Queen 
Square. Truth to say, this Set is known to very 
few: they stand as watchers on the brink of the 
current of society, but never plunge within ; they 
promulgate their doctrines to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, but shroud themselves in ‘ nogk mo- 
nastic :? and, whilst even the House of Lords and 
milliners’ apprentices now look out the meaning 
of ¢ Utility,’ a living and conversing member of 
the Set is as rarely seen as an Albino, or a good 
nectarine this sorry fruit year. And what is the 
consequence of this? Why, the few who think at 
all about such matters, are troubled with confused 
misgivings, that, prowling about the outskirts of 
society, jurk certain foul incendiaries, whose sole 
and unwearied aim is to extirpate all fear of God 
and honour for the king, and to teach that every 
crime is justifiable for the attainment of an ulti- 
mate good, or (to speak more in the manner in 
which weak people think) that Utilitarians would 
cut off all the crowned heads in Europe one day, 





the third, if much involved in debt, cut the throats 
of their respective and respectable fathers, re 
calculation that Newgate would ‘be more ‘pai 
to themselves; than sudden death to: the old gen- 
tlemen. Let these excellent and profound hearts 
be comforted. I can whisper @@ them a coneola- 
tion, which they will see no reason to-doubt, and 
need no thought to comprehend. Without at- 
tempting to struct them, in the real tendeney:of 
the doctrines of this Set, I can safely ~promise, 
that Utilitarians will do them and theirs no harm ; 
firstly, because they are quite indolent, and, se- 
condly, because they are quite impotent:  Power- 
ful and persevering as they appear in print, they 
have, personally, neither ability nor will to seeure 
admirers and proselytes : their fitting arena is the 
closet, their only weapon isthe pen. When ming- 
ling casually with the world at large, most will be 
found to view them with indifference, many with 
contempt, none with affection. Such a body may 
obtain vast influence over mankind; but it can 
only be with the course of ages. A child might 
beat the wisest of them in address. An ignorant 
and unidea’d man, who knows the world, would 
gain as much influence, where he wished it, over 
another in one day, as a follower of Utility in a 
ae When a member of this Set has shaken 
ands with every body in the room, and timidly 
surmised on the weather, he is speechless,as the 
man in the parable, unless allowed to dogmatise 
on his peculiar tenets. And how should it be 
otherwise with men, however wise and virtuous, 
(and many of them are so to a high degree,) who 
entertain principles that nullify all usual motives 
for public exertion ; who, regarding humanity en , 
masse only, experience no preferences for indi- 
viduals ; who look on men and things in the same 
pointof view ; whoare almost without human pas- 
sion, and quite without personal sympathies, and 
feel towards a fellow-creature as towards an Arun- 
del marble, or an Act of Parliament, anxious, 
indeed, to decipher or improve, but never dream- 
ing of loving it, or causing it to love them. 
Rarely, very rarely, do men arise (unless placed by 
accident above their fellows) so gifted with intel- 
lect and power of will as to succeed in greatly in- 
fluencing mankind at large through the medium 
of their awe and admiration, without courting 
their affections also; and for gaining them, nature 
has prescribed one method only, the manifestation 
on our part of interest, and sympathy, and kind- 
ness, proceeding, not from pte good-will, 
but individual preference. The Utilitarians feel 
the effect, although they might probably deny the 
cause; and thus, the above-mentioned indoleace 
and impotence ever fostering each other, they 
spring from a world where they feel themselves 
involved and underrated, to gather, after the fashion 
of Thibet, a troop of ministering priests around 
some one grand Lama, and to edify the profanam 
rulgus fro afar by his translated oracles. . What 
mighty plans are agitated in those inmost con- 
claves, how proselytes in prospeet are discussed, 
or who, among the neophytes, are chosen out ‘to 
enact the various parts of apostle, tool, or trea- 
surer,—few know and none reveal; but, though se- 
cret almost as Jesuits, the world has yet tordis- 
cover that they possess either the energy or the 
ingenuity of that again formidable bedy. 

After these somewhat harsh remarks, it will 
not seem useless or egotistic to confess, that 
the writer of this sketch is himself a Utilita- 
rian in principle; that he quarrels with the Set, 
not for the nature of their weapons, but for the 
apathy and awkwardness with which they wield 
them; not for any want of correctness, but for a 
want of comprehensiveness. But they have acted 
with the human mind as the geographers of old 
did with the world, in taking a hemisphere. for 
the whole, although, surpassing Ptolemy or Strabo, 
they have thoroughly explored and explained that 
portion they professed to treat of. ‘They have 
analysed real motives of action, and discovered 
primary faculties of man, but then have goue to 








iit for iron knives and such like presents. The 


the next turn all the churches into stables, and 


assume that their system included all his faculties, 
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and that those motives whitli have been, and are, 
must always be his strongest, nay, his sole ones. 
Thus the disciples of philosophies the most inve- 
tefately opposed to theirs, by recurrence to ideas 
anid feelings that most men feel to bea portion of 
their nature, but fr which Utilitarians have no ad- 
mittance and no name, are enabled to cast on 
opinions demonstrably correct the semblance and 
reproach of error; and.thus a new illustration is 
afforded that the truth, without the whole truth, 
may be liable to as many plausible objections, 
and wrested to as many monstrous conclusions, as 
the veriest falsehood. Why should a few indivi- 
duals, gifted with great strength of reason, be- 
cause quite destitute of taste or imagination, 
doubt the existence, or deny the eflicacy, of those 
portions of the mind, in the face, even, of general 
experience? Why, because they observe self-in- 
terest generally predominant in times past and 
present, should they quite deny the possibility 
that other principles may become more influential 
as man shall advance toward that far superior 
condition, mental and moral, which they, as well 
as the advocates of every other system worth a 
thought, confidently hope, and earnestly labour, 
that he may one day attain? 

One advantage over others, this much-mistaking 
and mistaken Set does certainly appear to pos- 
sess. Unlike some philosophers of other schools, 
who, taking up their stand on the misty heights of 
some imagined perfection, content themselves 
with apprising the poor crowd below, not only 
how deeply they are sunk, but what wrong and 
downward-leading roads they are taking to attain 
that sublime eminence,—the Utilitarian comes 
among mankind, saying, ‘ Your nature I know, 

our motives of conduct I have analysed, they 
ve been denounced as vile and debasing ; but 
the worst poisons make the most salutary medi- 
cines: it is easier to cultivate than to eradicate 
by the right regulation of that much-vituperated 
portion of your nature : I undertake to make you 
and wise’ Without venturing to affirm that 
his judgment is correct, I will say that it is most 
desirable it should be so, because the difficulties 
such a philosopher has to encounter in amelio- 
rating the condition of society, are as dust in the 
balance, weighed with those which every other 
theorist will confess must be surmounted, before 
one step can be taken toward that Ararat peak of 
the moral world, human perfection. Z. 





AN EXILE’S RETURN TO FRANCE. 


No. VI.—Tue Reease. 
Tue banquet was prolonged until three in the 
T I g 


morning. The most open-hearted gaiety pre- 
vailed among the company; and, while seated 
between his worthy defender and his friend V: : 
the stranger was so affected by all the marks of 
friendship and sympathy which he experienced, 
that he could scarcely acknowledge the miny 
toasts whereby his restoration to freedom was ce- 
lebrated. | Amid the eager expressions of patriot- 
ism, congratulation, and gratitude, the younger 
members of the Bar of St. Omer distinguished 
themselves above all the rest, by the liveliness of 
their rejoicing, and by their republican enthu- 
siasm. They seized the hands of the freed man, 
and exclaimed, ‘ In spite of all the eloquence of 
our staffinan, in spite of your innocence, in spite 
of our exertions, your head would have rolled 
upon the seaffold, if the old jury-law, such as it 
was made by Buonzparte, onl continued by the 
Bourbons, had been maintained till now’ In 
truth, with juries, as they are now constituted in 
France, the King himself could scarcely att ick 
the’ honour, the character, or the life of the mean- 
est citizen. With juries, such as they were a year 
ago, the citizens were at the mercy of power, 
and the Government could put to death whom- 
soever it disliked. For that purpose, nothing 
was nécessary but the will of a prefect, a presi- 





derit, and & procireur eénéral, whom the Govern- 
ment might select as it thought fit from among } 


men the most prejudiced and sanguinary. The 
first made a list of the yet Ane on whom he could 
rely, the two others submitted it to a double seru- 
tiny, and so the verdict of ‘ Guilty” became cer- 
tain. Thus was procured the condemnation of 
General Bertou, and of all the victims to the re- 
action of 1820. ‘ I well remember,’ said the 
barrister R——., ‘ the accusation against the com- 

osition of the jury, uttered by the unfortunate 
Boyton, during his trial at Poictiers: ‘ There 
were both wickedness and folly in the formation 
of the jury,” said the illustrious prisoner ; “ wick- 
edness, because that it may obtain more condem- 
nation, the Government has chosen none but 
members of the old nobility to decide the fate of 
plebeians,—folly, because it thus proclaims its 
conviction that none in France but the privileged 
classes will support a throne which, in truth, has 
never been attacked.” ’ ‘ How much injustice 
and violence, how much bloodshed and murder, 
would have been spared to humanity,’ added the 
brother of the stranger, ‘had a good jury-law 
existed at the beginning of the Restoration! Mark 
how the touch of honest examination annihilated, 
in my brother’s case, all that scaffolding of in- 
ference, presumption, and half-evidence, which 
had been raised with so much care and labour in 
the trial for non-appeurance. Every one treated 
it with ridicule, and the accuser himself seemed 
astounded at the frivolity of the pretext for his 
own denunciations. This crime of high treason, 
built up with so much exertion, and he 
by so much cunning, has perished and disap- 
peared with the passions that gave rise to it.’ 
* Marshal Ney, the generous Labedoyere, Char- 
tran, Faucher, Berton, the young and heroic 
Bories, would still be living,’ said M. R , ad- 
dressing himself to the stranger, ‘if, like you, 
they had been tried by the new jury-law ; ‘for 
those victims of the Bourbons deserved not death. 
Your case and theirs are similar in all but the re- 
sult: a different epoch has brought us other 
judges.’ M. Boubert, whose age had given him 
more moderation, endeavoured to restrain this 
liberal out-break. ‘ The reference,’ said he, ‘ to 
an unhappy past, would hurry us too far. It is 
useless to recriminate against one who fecls no 
repentance, and our sorrow cannot restore to 
life the victims whom the law destroyed. ‘This 
day, which restores to our country one true 
Frenchman more, is a period of rejoicing for us 
all. Let us not sadden it by mournful recollec- 
tions.’ Then raising his glass, while his words 
were re-echoed by all around him, he said, ‘ 7 
the health of our young fellow-barrister ;? aud the 
different persons present, in turn, exclaimed, ‘ 7's 
lherty, the parent of every virtue; to Riego, to 
Lallemand, to Pepé, to Fubvier, to Mina, to ail 
who have devoted themselves for her; to those 
whom proscription still detains in evile; TO THE 
FREE AND HOSPITABLE LAND WHICH PROTECTS 
THEM!’ 

The last of these toasts was proposed by the 
stranger, and was followed by a long discussion 
concerning England, which proved an important 
fact,—namely, that international prejudice, and 
the hatred for the name of England, have almost 
entirely disappeared from France. The persons 
who engaged in the conversation distinguished 
the Government from the nation: aud, while 
every one cried out against the former for its in- 
tolerance to the Irish Catholics, for its opposition 
in Portnyal to the cause of the Constitution, for its 
want of sympathy with Greece,—they were equally 
ready to acknowledge, and to honour, the generous 
qua ities which are manifested in the character of 
the Briton. ‘ The Englishman,’ said the stranger, 
‘js the man of all Europe whom it is necessary to 
study the longest before you can understand him. 
Five years of exile spent among this people 
have enabled me to know them. Though poor, 
isolated, without relations, without prop, in the 
midst of the whirlwind of London, and among 
a population of which I was unacquainted with 
the manners, the customs, and the language, I yet 





found friends who consoled me utider ‘my’ 
tunes, and protectors who, in my emuty, sit 
me with employment. Though comithotily de 

in agreeable qualities, the Englishman hidés' 
solid and precious merits beneath cold and dig 
manners. He is neither so polite, nor so lively, a 
the Frenchman. Yet, with all is reserve in society 
and adeportment which, in ordinary circumstances. 
is calm and subdued, in youth he is a gpay 
elub orator, and at all times a fierce political par. 
tisan. His pleasures are less noisy, and less gay 
than those of the French, without being bette 
chosen or more moral. The Englishman has g 
gravity and chilliness which are exccedin 
repulsive; but, when he. gives his friendsh 
it is without reserve. He is generous, humane. 
even compassionate, yet selfish, grasping, a 
sometimes blood-thirsty. While a good father 
and a good husband, he is haughty to his 
servants and insolent to his inferiors. T shal] 
never forget that a lady, as well informed ag § 
is excellent, Mrs. T , could not adequa 
express her astonishment, when on some holiday at 
the chateau of Lagrange, the residence of the 
illustrious Lafayette, she saw the grand-dauvliters 
of this great man dancing with the’ ‘country. 
people of the village, and, what was more) ‘wit 
the servants of the family!’ * How,” said’ the 
barrister R ‘could our French equatity exist 
in a nation where the various classes are syub-d: 
vided to infinity; where there are John’ Bully 
tradesmen, gentlemen, esquires, noblemen, 
living separately, and fearing to degrade them! 
selves if they should mingle with the rank below 
them?* How can there be any sympathy with in 
feriors in a country where there exists at the same 
time a law forbidding cruelty to animals, and‘a 
law which permits the flogging of soldiers? “'T 
will not attempt,’ replied the stranger, ‘to explain 
the innumerable contrasts and anomalies which 
disfigure the laws and institutions of England, 
where the house of a citizen is an inviolable asy. 
lum, and by the law of impressment the Govern! 
ment may seize the sailors of a merchant-vessél 
and force them into its own service,—where the 
life of a citizen is guarded by a rampart of fegat 
forms, and counsel refused to the miserable pri- 
soner whois threatened with capital punishment} 
lastly, where the Government is chary of ‘the 
blood of its subjects, and the penal code contains 
a list of 233 capital offences! I will not pretend 
to account for these paradoxes ; but, if you will 
permit me to complete my sketch of the English 
character, you will perhaps find a key to them; 
for in this character, also, are abundance of singt 
larities and contrasts. An: Englishman talks to 
you of liberty, and votes for the Alien Bill; of 
equality—and maintains that it is reasonable that 
arotten borough of half-a-dozen houses should 
return two members to Parliament, and that Man- 
chester, with 130,000 inhabitants, should not have 
au single representative. The Englishman is, 
among all Europeans, the proudest of bis liberty; 
he urges this noble feeling to excess; and ‘at 
the sume time hides from ‘himself’ the ‘abuses 
of his Government, for fear that, even in his wit 
eyes, he should seem less free. In no state ate 
the people more despised by the aristocracy, anf 
yet no where is the aristocracy encircled by %o 
much deference and awe as among thosé lovers 
equality. In England the hunger for riches’ '® 
universal—poverty is there not only a misfortatié 
but a crime; and yet no where is there a larger 
proportion of poor. All the citizens employ 
themselves in some kind of traffic or industry; 
their great wealth never indisposes thei’ t0 
the labour necessary for augmenting it; and 
yet in no country are so many men spend, 
thrifts, or so many men given over to gambling.T 


* This is a curious instance of the mode whereby 
truth may be exaggerated into falsehood. Jt wilbbd 
observed, that there is much less error in the observad 
tions attributed to the hero of this: series,.of papexh 
—Eb. 3291 

+ We suspect that this is a grievous mistake.—Ep. 
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lish. are fond. of trayelling, often live 
stance from their, country, and, like us, 
on all hands, an exclusive fondness for 
sr own nation, which is frequently offensive to 
‘Pors.  rhese among our neighbours who have 
‘st been broken down by the toil of manufac- 
ories, are tall, strong, and active. Education is 
of common among them than among us; but 
the want that native liveliness of talent which 
wins adwiration for Frenchmen. They are brave, 
industrious, persevering ; and, if they do not bring 
into battle the impetuosity of our national charac- 
ter, they are quite as distinguished as ourselves 
for resisting the onset of an enemy, and sustain 
defeat far better than we.’ ‘ And the women! 
what say you of them?’ asked the notary 
y——. ‘I would say a great deal of good,— 
too much, perhaps ; for, if you were to repeat it 
to vour ladies, I should make to myself a host of 
memies among our agreeable concitoyennes.’ 
‘Then you eure the English to them,’ said M, 
Boubert. ‘ I do not say that; but the day is going 
to break, and is it not time to go and snatch some 
moments of sleep ?’ 
Jn fact, the artificial light was beginning to grow 
in the beams of the morning, the last bottles 
glittering champagne had been emptied, the 
éarté table was deserted, and on the sopha two 
of the guests were sleeping away the vapours of 
the wine. Every one returned to his abode, and 
with irregular footsteps the stranger and his friend 
V— walked to the apartment which had been 
wepared for them. There, as an appropriate 
qyation to Bacchus, the two companions renewed 
the discussion about drunkenness, which the re- 
turn.of the jury had interrupted the day before, 
and after some words of exordium, which it would 
be needless to record, the stranger proceeded as 
follows: ‘A Frenchman, of the name of Villebois, 
had. been charged, by the Czar, Peter the Great, 
with an important message to the Empress. It 


was in the depth of winter and, to strengthen 


himself against the cold, in the course of his 
journey, he drank some brandy. He arrived at 
the palace of the Czarina, and in the middle of 
the night he was introduced into a room where 
there was.a large fire; and the Empress was in- 
formed of his arrival. The sudden change from 
cold to heat gave almost preternatural effect to 
the spirits he had drunk ; and he was completely 
intoxicated when he waited upon his sovereign. 
She made her women retire, and Villebois began 
toacquit himself of his commission. But, when 
he found himself alone with a young and beauti- 
ful woman, in a dress even slighter and more 
careless than deshabille, his understanding was 
yet more completely overpowered, his thoughts 
me confused and frenzied, he forgot the mes- 
sage, and the rank of the lady, and rushed to the 
commission of the most insulting violenee. In 
astonishment and horror, she cried aloud for 
help; but, before any one could come to her 
assistance, the full measure of his offence was ac- 
complished. Villebois was seized and thrown 
into a dungeon, where he fell into as sound a 
deep as if he had fulfilled his commission, and 
had nothing to repent of or to fear. In fact, the 
ishment was not adequate to the crime. The 
/4ar, Who was only at five leagues distance, soon 
‘nt. what had happened. He arrived at the 
spot, sent for Villebois, and asked him how he 
had fulfilled the duties imposed upon him by his 
master. Villebois, still half intoxicated, replied, 
that he had, undoubtedly, delivered the message, 
but that he could not remember how, where, or 
when, Though it seemed incredible that he 
should have utterly forgotten the whole occur- 
tence, the Czar thought proper to believe him. 
ut for the punishment of an outrage, which, if 
committed against the meanest woman in France, 
would have been avenged by a condemnation to a 
Me of hard labour, the Czar was content to send 
him°a prisoner aboard the galleys which he had 
before commanded, and, six months after, he was 
restored to his former situation. Peter the Great, 





impetuous in his desires, absolute in his resolu- 


tion, terrible in his. revenge, probably took but 
little thought whether his, conduct. on this ocea- 
sion was conformable or not to the maxims of the 
jurists. He had to punish both the brutal insult 
offered to the Majesty of the throne, and the atro- 
cious outrage perpetrated against the object of his 
fondest and most honourable affection. If this 
Prince, who, among other eminent qualities, had 
an accurate, as well as an enlarged understanding, 
could pardon such a deed, it must have been be- 
cause he thought that there was neither crime, nor 
even offence, imputable to a man whom circum- 
stances, altogether independent of his own voli- 
tion, had, for the moment, so completely deprived 
of the use of reason, that he seemed to have re- 
tained in his memory no trace of his atrocious 
contact. When you see this example set by a 
great prince, by a man of superior intellect, and 
the system adopted with regard to accidental in- 
toxication in all the new codes of Germany, do 
you not think,’ said the stranger to his friend, 
‘that the matter in question deserves the most 
serious attention for the French Legislature ?? But 
his friend B—, stretched comfortably in the bed 
which had been prepared for him beside that of 
the stranger, did not reply; for, owing to the fa- 
tigue of visiting all the jurymen,* and waking in- 
terest with them, and to a fast of four-and-twenty 
hours, followed by a full meal, he had been ina 
deep sleep for a quarter of anhour. The speaker 
perceived this, held his tongue, and soon himself, 

‘ Soupire, étend les bras, ferme ]’eil, and s’endort.’ 

The departure of the stranger followed close 
upon the pronunciation « ~ the judgment which 
set him free. The day after the banquet he 
visited the inhabitants of St. Omer, who had come 
to see him in his captivity; the excellent sub- 
prefect Delage, whose recommendation to the 
jailor had been of the utmost service to him, 
the Counsellor Gaville, who had been President 
of the Court, the Members of the Bar, the worthy 
M. Boubert, the family of V— , and even his 
former fellow-prisoners, who, with less good for- 
tune than his, were yet waiting in their dungeons 
for the decision of a jury. ‘Tears wetted the eyes 
of the old man at bidding farewell to his young 
acquaintance; and, while the daughter of the 
jailor silently arranged his portmanteau, the 
other prisoners on whom he had bestowed a do- 
nation of tobacco and beer, noisily congratulated 
him on the happy result of the trial. 

On the 19th of August, at eight in the evening, 
after having bid adieu to his friends R and 

f , the stranger entered the diligence which 
was to convey him to the habitation of his mother. 
The sun had just set, and a red band along the 
borders of the west still marked where it had 
lingered; while on the opposite horizon— 

Even as a maiden’s beauty tender, 
So gentle, silent, and alone, 

Forth from a cloud of twilight splendour 
The moon in mystic brightness shone. 

The sky was clear, and the air ‘calm and 
serene,’ and the light of the moon, which poured 
itself afar over the plain, and broke upon the 
obscurity of the woods, enabled the traveller to 
contemplate those fields which he had so often 
traversed in youth, the nooks where so many par- 
tridges and hares had fallen before his gun, the 
straw-roofed cottages, where, in his careless wan- 
derings, he had paused to rest or refresh himself 
with basins of milk. The diligence journeyed 
but lazily ; all was solitude upon the road, and 
all was silence among the six passengers who 
filled the carriage. The stranger thought upon 
the happy years of his boyhood, upon his mother, 
his sisters, his brothers, whom his long absence 
had overwhelmed with sorrow. ‘ I was unfortu- 
nate,’ he said to himself, ‘in Spain, where J all 
but perished under the poniard of a fanatic ; I was 
almost starved in England ; in France I was con- 





* The legal corruption of the jury system in France, 
which has only lately been at all remedied, can alone 
explain such a state of feeling as this indicates.—Eb. 


demned to death. , But what are these afflictions 
compared to those which must have been, endured 
by my mother? I have had friends to consgle. mei; 
and I found a.wife to encircle me with, her-fond- 
ness. My youth soon closed the wounds my mind 
had suffered ; and hoping, in the darkest depths of 
adversity, I felt in the voice of my wife, im, the 
sight of my children, in some literary compeotion, 
a consolation for my severest pains. But, how 
much more sharp, more fearful, more intolerable, 
must have been the anguish of my mother! A 
widow, alone, and almost she has had to.wail for 
the loss of her eldest-born, of him in whem she 
had treasured up the hope and the pride of her old 
age, 

The diligence had rolled for five hours along 
the road from St. Omer to Bethune. It had 
passed through Aire, with its dilapidated, walls, 
and the town of Lillers, remarkable for.itslong 
and spacious street. It had traversed the village 
of Choeques, which an English garrison occupied 
after the second invasion, and where is now rising 
a new generation, in whom the blood of Britain 
is mingled with that of France. It arrived, at 
last, at the gates of Bethune, before the reverie of 
the stranger had ended. ‘ Messieurs, vos passe- 
ports,’ said a man in his shirt, presenting himself 
at one of the doors. ‘ Ces messieurs, n’ont-ils rien 
a déclarer ?’ added a commis de loctroi, mounting 
upon the roof to examine the baggage of the tra- 
vellers. These questions, asked by voices which 
were not unfamiliar to the Exile, announced to 
him that he was about to enter the town which is 
inhabited by his family. The diligence moved on; 
the heart of the stranger beat violently ; and he 
tried to recognise the place which he had not seen 
for seven years. New houses had been erected ; 
the public buildings had been embellished ; the 
structures of every sort freshly whitened ; and all 
the streets around him wore a gayer and more 
laughing aspect. After so long an absence, Be- 
thune appeared more pleasant in the eyes of the 
stranger. It remained, indeed, a small town, the 
whole circuit of which might have been easily 
traversed in ten minutes. It was but a poor 
hamlet compared to the mighty London, with its 
seven leagues of circumference, and its },200,000 
inhabitants ; but a collection of insignificant huts, 
compared with Paris and its magnificent palaces, 
Still the cabin where we have been born, and from 
which the storms of destiny have carried us away, 
brings with it more pleasure, excites deeper and 
more permanent emotions, than the sight of those 
vast and tumultuous capitals, whose grandeur has 
been purchased by the ruin of the country,—or 
than of those magnificent palaces, and royal 
gardens, whose beauty and opulence, in general, 
bear witness only to the pride and despotism;of 
the rulers, to the oppression and misery .of. the 
subjects. 

The diligence had just drawn up at the great 
square ; the two brothers, and many of the friends 
of the stranger, had been waiting his return ahoye 
an hour. They conducted him in triumph to. his 
mother, who, already apprised of his acquittal, 
was impatiently expecting his return. Her h- 
ter was with her. She embraced her son, and, 
amidst her sobs and tears, strove to assure herself 
that her son was really returned to her, ‘ God, 
then, has indeed restored you to my prayers,’. ex- 
claimed she. ‘ And has been pleased, in sparing 
your life, to spare also that of my dear mother,’ 
said his sister. ‘ ‘Tell us your misfortunes, from 
first to lust; that, you know, all proverbs tell us 
is the best way of comforting yourself and us for 
them,’ said one of his brothers, who, though suf- 
fering from illness, had made an effort to meet 
him, and to receive his embraces, when he Janded. 
* How. can you have escaped all the innumerable 
calamities that have assailed you?’ exclaimed 
one and all the friends around him. , It was 
already two o’clock in the morning, and the,time 
till night was oceupied with the story. .of, the 
stranger, and with the congratulations, of jhis 





friends. The stranger recounted his adventure, 
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his *expédition to Spain, the misery of his first 
landing in England, how-he at last obtained the 
means of subsistence in that country: he entered 
into the details of his trial, he conversed with 
them, about: the friends whom he had left, and 
whe were -in exile, of General Lallemand, of 
whom Napoleon had said, ‘that he had the Vestal 
fire in his heart,’—a fire which still burns bright 
on the shores of America; of Fabvier, the illus- 
trious soldier in the cause of freedom and Greece ; 
of the Captains Neutil, Pombas, Brue, Matthieu, 
whom ‘France demands back from the countries 
in which they are dwelling, and who cast a long- 
ing eye upon their beloved country. To satisfy 
the curiosity of his auditors, the stranger spoke 
also of the Spanish constitutional chiefs, with whom 
he had been acquainted ; of Mina the simple pea- 
sant, born to be a Guerilla chief, but unfit for the 
command of disciplined troops ; of Quiroga, whose 
name will survive, because he was the friend of 
Riego, rather than on account of his own achieve- 
ments; of Morillo, that soldier of fortune, who 
proved that the cause of liberty in every country 
is the same, and that he who is its proscriber in 
America will be a traitor to it in Spain; of Bal- 
lasteros, the ardent Communeros, the brave sol- 
dier, in whom Spain reposed all her confidence, 
and who, valuing his hatred for the Cortes of 
Cadiz above his country and his honour, betrayed 
that confidence ; of Gagliano, the Mirabeau of 
Spain, now the teacher of its language in a foreign 
University ; of Arguelles, whose style, like his cha- 
racter, is elegant and feeble; of General Torrejos, 
whose merits, however highly estimated by his 
countrymen, are reckoned at less than their in- 
trinsic value, and who, perhaps, alone, of all the 
Spaniards, understood the state of his country at 
the time of the French invasion, and the remedies 
which it needed; and a thousand other persons 
scarcely less celebrated, not forgetting the heroes of 
the Army of the Faith, the Marquis of Mataflorieda, 
the Baron d’Erolles, the curate Merinos, General 
Quesada, members of the Apostolical regency of 
Urgel, along with the pious Trappist whose drunk- 
enness and brutality scandalised the leaders of the 
French army, and who made the civil war an ex- 
cuse for escaping from a convent to which he has 
since been re-consigned ; Bessiére, the sublime Ab- 
solutist, who took arms to restore the Monarch 
to all the purity and plenitude of his despotism, 
and who shouted with his latest breath, ‘ Vivent 
le roi absolu et Inquisition!’ Lastly, the holy 
troops of their holy leaders, a ragged band of 
malefactors, creatures selected from the styes of 
Spain, who, under the names of religion and 
loyalty, entertained opinions too horrid for utter- 
anee, and who, but for the presence of the Freuch 
army, would, in the hour of their success, have 
perpetrated crimes too dreadful for description : 

Two thousand vagabond: with rosaries armed, 

Filled the tirst rank and after Longa swarmed ; 

By scapularies on their bosom known, 

And the biest James upon their banner shown. 

This name and sign the impenetrable shield, 

*Guinst all the fury of each hostile field. 

The saints with holy beads their bullets mix, 

And wed the sabre to the crucifix : 

Knives that the priest is never slow to draw, 

And mighty hats of interwoven straw ; 

Such are the arms and such the proud array, 

Of'men so skilled to murder, and to pray. 











POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Notharsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 

Comus. 


I.—ANIMATED NATURE. 


* And God said, let them have dominion over tne fish of the 
sea, and over the fow! of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 


1.—AniMAL MECHANICcs, 

Forceps of the Earwig.—An ingenious inquirer, Mr. 
J. Main, of Chelsea, is of opinion, from observations 
which he has made upon the common earwig (forjicula 
auricularia), that the forceps, or forked pincers at the 
tail, ate ‘used for the purpose of folding its wings. 
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Since we heard the opinion mentioned, (for we have 
not met with the author’s published paper,) we have 
repeatedly tried the experiment by unfolding the ear- 
wig’s wings, but never have seen the forcepsused to refold 
them. From the analogous structure, however, of the 
Staphylinidg, who can turn up their abdomens in a 
curve, like the eatwig, it is not, improbable that. the 
forceps may be used to aid in unfolding the wings. 
We never observed the earwig preparing to fly, which 
it does only in the night; but we have repeat- 
edly observed a Staphylinus turn back its tail and un- 
fold and trim its wings with the extremity, In an eru- 
dite paper by M. Dufour, in the * Annales des Scienees 
Naturelles’ for April, upon the anatomy of the genus 
forficula, the forceps are said to be used both as an 
offensive and defensive weapon. It is also said to be 
‘un instrument destiné a fayoriser l’acte copulatif.’ 
The extreme mobility of the abdomen, arising from 
the structure of the segments, permits it to be turned 
in any direction. The forceps furnishes one of the best 
chracteristics of the species, and it is always larger 
and more arched in the male than in the female. But 
independent of this difference in the two sexes, it varies 
according to age, and also in adult individuals of the 
same species. It is most usually smooth, but in the 
larve of the common earwig (Forficula auricularia) 
M. Dufour observed a sort of down, like that on the 
horn of the stag, when it begins to shoot. 
2.—ZooPHYTO LOGY. 

Animalcule of the Arctic Seas——The Greenland sea, 
frozen and extensive as itis, teems with life. The va- 
riety of the animal creation is not, indeed, very great ; 
but the quantity of some of the species that occur, is 
truly immense, and appears, immediately or remotely, 
to be the chief subsistence of the greater part of the 
marine and feathered animals frequenting the Polar re- 
gions. The amount throughout the Spitzbergen sea, 
Mr. Scoresby is of opinion, if not surpassing the power 
of numbers, at least exceeds the powers of the mind to 
cor ‘e. The economy of these little creatures, as 
consuciuting the subsistence of the largest animals in 
the creation, forms a subject of considerable interest. 
The common whale feeds on medusx, actinix, sepiz, 
&c.; and these feed, probably, on herrings and other 
small fishes, which again subsist on the smaller me- 
dusze and animalcula. The bear’s most general food is, 
probably, the seal ; the seal subsists on the cancri and 
smaller fishes ; and these on lesser animals of the tribe, 
or on minor medusz and animaleule. It thus appears, 
that the whole of the larger animals depend on these mi- 
nute beings which, until the year 1816, when Mr. Scoresby 
first entered on the examination of the sea-water, were 
not known to exist in the Polar seas; and thus we find 
a dependent chain of existence, one of the smaller links 
of which being destroyed, the whole must necessarily 
perish. 

3,— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Bees in Dead Carcasses—Sampson's Lion, §¢.——Bees 
generated from lions and «ther animals, are said, by 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Mouffet, to inherit the dispositions 
of the animal whence they have been generated. Hence, 
in the Prophet Isaiah, we have ‘ Sibilabit Dominus apii 
que est in terra Assur,’ which the Chaldee version ren- 
ders ‘ Dominus vocabit potentissimos exercitus, qui 
fortes sunt, velut apes.’ Rabbi Solomon explains it, 
* Vocabit apes,—i. e. exercitum hominum fortissimorum, 
qui velut apes percutiant.’ With regard to the lion slain 
by Sampson, Bochart (Hieroz. ii. Pt.) remarks that it 
was notacarcase, buta skeleton, corpusexsiccatum, The 
sacred text, also, according to Bochart, implies, that 
Sampson did not return till after a year; for, by aday, 
the sacred writers often mean a year. We have the 
testimony of Herodotus, that a swarm of bees built 
their cells, and made honey, in the dried carcase of a 
man placed above the gate of Amathunta. Soranus 
also tells us of a swarm of bees having been found in 
the tomb of Hippocrates. Redi was told by his friend 
Albergotto, a man of profuund erndition, that he had 
seen a swarm of bees in the skull of a horse; but, 
upon repeatedly trying the experiment, Redi found 
that, so far from living upon dead bodies, or liking 
carrion, they will not come near it. The same fact, 
indeed, is testified by Aristotle, (Hist. Animal. 4 ix. c. 
40,) and by Pliny, who says, ‘ Omnes carne vescuntur, 
contra quam apes, que nullum corpus attinguut.— 
Redi, Experimenta Generationis Insectorum, pp. 83—9. 

4.—CONCHOLOGY. 

Sluggishness of the Snail—It may be remarked, that 
the snail is small, light, and apparently no more inca- 
pable of rapid motion than the earth-worm, which can 
withdraw so rapidly into its hole. Its proverbial slug- 
gishness may, perhaps, be partly accounted for, from 
the viscidity of its juices, which are extremely slow in 
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their_circulation,—an explanation, first suggested oy 






























































Mr. Braidley... He observed the, circulation i 2 her 
bryo snail just hatched, the body and shell being pana 
transparent, that he could discover the pulsadions of fl easeres 
the heart, which were one in three seconds, Comjgg.. this 
turing, however, that the juices in so young a subjers. or ot 
would circulate more quickly than in an older OD: he, tut OF 
had recourse to some the shells of which appeared & yeshently 
be damaged by previous accident. Iu these, the beats raion, 
were five seconds distant from each other, the ¢i fv! dave 
tion having probably been accelerated by the injwy were as f 
they had sustained ; as in the course of three hours 
afterwards, seven seconds singer between each, at which 3 eggs 
period some of the largest had begun to renew..their ' weig 
shells, by throwing out a considerable quantity. of 60 eggs 
viscous juice through the pores of the undefended part, } weig 
5.—OPHIOLOGY. i 8 eggs, 

The Rattle-Snake-——M. Audubon observed a rattle. ing! 
snake give chase to a grey squirrel (sciurus cinereijs) - 60 turke; 
seize his victim, twine himself around it, and at last , 00,5 
swallow it. The snake, gorged with his prey, would old, 
not move from the spot, and the naturalist killed him 16 eg8S>, 
when on opening the stomach, the squitrel was @. [§ 22°35 
tended in its whole length, with the hair in contact 16 egRSs 
with the inner coat. When a bird of prey hovers évér Leggs, 
a rattle-snake, it fails not to conceal itself under wtéck GegRs, 
or the trank of a tree, till its enemy be’ gone oro fy 28°88 
sight. M. Audubon has frequently seeti the’ rattié- > BBE» 
snake searching for the nests of birds to make preyof 17 eBBS 
the eggs or young. This, however, is always done in 10,¢88%> 
the absence of the owners of the nests; for, whenéver Leggs» 
they discover the snake prowling about for such par- 10 eggs, 
pose, they call together all the birds of the vicinity to ‘ 
assist them in driving away the common enemy, whom 
they often attack so fiercely as to kill him ‘on the spot, It folk 
Sometimes, the rattle-snake lives upon fish, as M. Av: relation 
dubon discovered by opening the stomach of one, whieh ‘used fr 
he killed on the banks of the Schuylkill, near Phila: a greate! 
delphia, 

The most curious facts, however, discovered by.M, Suppl 
Audubon, respect the hybernation, orrather numbaess redheten 
of the rattle-snake. It should appear to be a very tran: splendid 
sitory affection, depending altogether upon temperature, ten'volu 
Our naturalist found one in the winter as. stiff, as im 
as_a walking-stick and completely torpid ; but,.upon: pire 
being put into his game-bag, which was slung over hig foil,” in 
back, it recovered its activity so speedily that he was ie } 
anxious to get rid of so dangerous a prisoner, , The er 
saake darted from the game-bag, full of life:;. but, as., very fit 
soon as it felt the cold, it beeame torpid again. Itis langer. 
certain that, during this state of torpor, all the organic, J compell 
functions cease. M. Audubon frequently found snakes, I able for 
benumbed, having their stomachs gorged, with food, species 
frozen and undigested ; but upon exposure to warmth, . globe’ is 
digestion recommenced, and from day to day the. mass more: tl 
of food diminished, till, at length, it disappeared. The scribed 
intestines of hybernating animals, on the contrary, are mitek, 
said by Smellie, in his ‘ Philosophy of Natural History,’ Bewick, 
to be always quite empty during their torpor. not, &c 

6.—IcTHY OLOGY. 

The Perch not a ylutton.—The late Professor Jurine, 
in his ‘ Histoire abrégée des Poissons du Lae Leman,’ 
has described the perch (Perca fluviatilis) as having 
seventy scales upon the lateral line, and from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight in the largest diameter of the body. 

The perches, fished in the winter from a depth of forty 1 
or fifty fathoms, frequently have their stomachs crami* . pat 
med up to the very mouth, a circumstance sometimes, ~ of Bo 
thongh more rarely, observed in the Gadus Lota. ‘The: fret 
anthor endeavours to explain it by referring to the’. bt 
sudden diminution of pressure upon the’ ait contaipel pili 
in the swim-bladder and in the abdominal cavity, ima 
the fish is dragged rapidly to the surface of the wate”. peas 
The dilated air bursts through the énvelopes ; and; tn-" Th 
able to find an exit, it pushes before it the organ which - A 
presents the least resistance, namely,’ the stomach, ; nee 
which it reverses, and heaves up to the mouth. “The” pial 
swim-bladder is not, in such cases, burst, but usuallf” migra 
faccid. If this be correct, the perch is not a glutton, 40! 
as, to a careless observer, it might at first-appear. Syst 
7.— ORNITHOLOGY, Xces in 

Male and Female Eggs-—M. Girou de Buzareingiiés” du Syst 
has ascertained, by numerous experiments upoti do- a that at 
inestic poultry, that very young or very‘old *fenvales;” Gerumay 
as well as those which are badly fed, feebly constituted,” hatabe 
or subjected to severe exercise at the period of: laying y 
their eggs, produce in general a greater relative fum-" mule f 
ber of males than those females which are of middie” a4 
age, and in a good state of health and vigour, patti- OY: 
cularly if the males be strong, healthy, and of middie” ka 
age. He was desirous of ascertaining whether large” —§ “™axt 






or small eggs, round shaped or long, gavé the most! 
males or females, He found that he could not depend 
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son weight as a measure of owed for es Tergest 
frecqrent! héd Tess’ than ‘the smallest, when 
iat a ae time, in consequénce of the eva- 
poration’ of their fluids. The most exact mode of 
nt is to fill a vessel brimful of water, 

place. this in another, and, dropping the eggs into the 
giver] observe how much of it, by weight, they cause 
over.’ The chicks, when hatched, are most con- 
yemently distinguished by cutting their claws, an ope- 
ration, however, which requires to be renewed every 
gre days. The results of M. Girou’s experiments 
were us follows : 


Males. Fem. 

, of a spherical form, and a mean 

weight of 54.33 grains, gave. =. 

sieges, of an elongated form, and the same 
} weight 


1 


* é . . ‘ : . 30 
8 eggs, of a spherical form, and each weigh- 
ing 47-56 grains, gave. ; : : 
0 turkey eggs, each weighing on an average 
60,50 grains, laid by females one year 
“old, and small, gave each , ; 
16 eggs, each weighing 40.76 grains, gave 
92 eggs, each weighing 41.15 grains, gave 
16 eggs each weighing 43.68 grains, gave 
ideggs, each weighing 44.64 grains, gave 
Gegas, each weighing 45.44 grains, gave 
eggs, each weighing 46.52 grains, gave 
4 each weighing 46.81 grains, gave 
eggs, each weighing 47.04 grains, gave 
10 eggs, each weighing 53,00 grains, gave 
Leggs, each weighing 49.20 grains, gave. 
10 eggs, each weighing 50.93 grains, gave . 6 


] 


te 
ct 


_ 
eOoarck owns oO™ 
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It follows, M. Giron thinks, that there is no certain 

relation between the form of the egg and the sex pro- 

dueed from it; and that in gallinaceous birds, there is 
a greater proportion of males than in quadrupeds. 


8.—MAzoLocy. 


Supplement to Buffon—M. R. P. Lesson, one of the 
redacteurs of the * Bulletin des Sciences,’ is publishing a 
splétidid Supplement to Buffon’s Natural History, in 
ten' Volumes, 8vo., with an atlas of 120 plates. In the 

ment of mammiferous animals alone, more than 
Species have been discovered since the time of Buf- 
fol," in consequence of the numerous voyages and 
fvels lately perfornied by scientific men. Of marsu- 
er pare s, whose history is so singular, Buffon knew 
vefy fittle beyond that of the Kangaroo and the pha- 
get. With respect to birds, the author has been 
compeHed to make a selection from those most remark- 
able for organisation, colours, or habits: the number of 
spetiés’ recently discovered in every quarter of the 
globe" is 'so great, that the known species amount to 
mété'than 7,000,—the greater part of which are de- 
sefibed in the splendid and expensive works of Tim- 
niték, Viellot, Wilson, Le Vaillant, Montagne, Selby, 
Bewick, Charles Buonaparte, Jucwy, Gaimard, Gar- 
not, &e. 


Il—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 


* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 


To him are opening Paradise.’ Gray. 


: 1.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

Irritability of the Stigma in the Larch—Mr. David 
Doo, having had occasion to study winutely the organs 
of fructification in the larch (Pinus larix), discovered 
that the stigma was exceedingly sensible, or irritable. 
Having .sprinkled.a branch of the female flowers with 
ona catkin, he observed the cuculliform stigmata 
became, completely filled with pollen, and the sides of 
the.organs contract gradually till they sunk altogether. 

4, Stigmata, after this, recovered their expansion. 
The polleu appeared to consist of small vesicles full of 
fuidj; whieh svas forced out by the contraction cf the 
stigmatic parietes, and poured upon the ovulum. 


i 2.—MINERALOGY. 


System of Professor Mohs.—We learn from the no- 
ces in the Continental Periodicals of the ‘ Exposition 
duSysiéme de Mineralogie de M. Mohs, par M. Manes,’ 
habit has been adopted by the greater number of the 
naturalists. Our English mineralogists have 

hadthe good sense to keep themselves uncontaminated 
bythe legerdemain of this inventor of algebraic for- 
nug for mineral crystals, and of sesquipedalian Greek 
Compounds to designate them. We wish the Germans 
ilipy.of what appears to us to be the most absurd and 
(natural system of mineralogy, of all those which 


rbeen published... We shall take an early oppor- 


of, pointing out what we consider to be the great 





defects of this German system, so much lauded by the | 
disciples of the successor of Werner. 


3—GEOLOGY. 


Volcano in Scatland—M. Boué, a French geologist 
of some note, baving recently made a geological survey 
of part of Scotland, came to the conclusion that all the 
basaltic rocks from Dunbar to the Firth of Clyde, a 
distance of about a hundred miles, have been produced 
by an immense Submarine yolcano, which he supposes 
must have been situated somewhere in East Lothian, 
though it might, perhaps, be more plausibly located 
somewhere in the high grounds near Falkirk, Bathgate, 
or Carnwath—Conversations on Geology. 


4.—BoTany. 


Australasian Botany.—M. Guillemin is publishing 
lithographical figures of the rare plants of New Hol- 
land, under the auspices of M. Benjamin Delessert. 
The first two decades contain figures of twenty plants 
described, but not figured, by Broda in his ‘ Prodro- 
mus Flore Nove Hollandiz, The plates are accom- 
punied by Brown’s generic and specific characters, and 
other explanatory letter-press.— Mag. of Nat. Hist. 

Rave Plants in the North of Sweden.—M. Lestudius 
has described, in continuation of a former memoir, a 
number of rare plants found by him in Sappmarte, 
the mountains of Pitea, &c. Among these, we find 
Ranunculus alpestris, Hieracium fuliginosum, Laxi- 
fraga maculata, S. glabrata, &c.—Jbid. 

5.—METEOROLGY. 

Temperature in Owhyhee-—In an account by Mr. A- 
Menzies of the ascent of the mountain Wha-ra-rai, 
in Owhyhee, we are told that in the evening the ther- 
mometer stood at 58° ; and he was much surprised to 
find the temperature so nearly the same as it was in 
the lower part of the wood in the morning, though 
he had ascended, since that time, upwards of 4000 
feet of the mountain. This, he thinks, was probably 
owing to the strong exhalations going on in the day- 
time, amongst the closely-crowded trees and plants of 
this dense forest, keeping up a fanning breeze amongst 
the boughs, and tending greatly to diffuse the same 
temperature when at different heigbts. But when this 
cause ceased at night, and a heavy dew or small rain 
produced a contrary operation, the temperature next 
morning was found to be very different ; for the ther- 
mometer was then as low as 43° at half past seven, 
—a difference of about 16°, between the extremes of 
which may be termed tLe temperate zone of these 
mountains.— Wag, of Nat. List: 

6.—AcousTICcs. 


Concord and Discord—Suspend a ball of thread and 
poise it in the air, giving ita push with the finger. If 
it is wished to carry on the swinging motion, the ball 
must be allowed to come to the turning point before 
another push is given. If it be touched in the middle 
of the swing, it will be stopped. ‘This is precisely what 
the air does which is swung by the vibrations of a harp- 
string. The first furnishes a familiar illustration of 
unison and concord,—the last of discord. 


MIIL—USEFUL ARTS. 

Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1,—AGRICULTURE. 

On Planting poor light Land.—Besides paring and burn- 
ing and trenching the soil previous to making the planta- 
tion, Mr. Withers, of Norfolk, spreads on it marl and 
farm-yard dung, as for a common agricultural crop, 
and at the same time keeps the surface perfectly free 
from weeds by hoeing till the young trees have com- 
pletely covered the ground. The progress that they 
inake under this treatment is so extremely rapid, as 
apparently to justify, in an economical point of view, 
the extraordinary expenses that attend it. In three 
years, even oaks and other usually slow-growing forest 
trees, have covered the land, making shoots by three 
feet in a season, and throwing out roots well qualitied, 
by their nuwber and length, to derive from the sub- 
soil abundant nourishment in proportion as the surface 
becomes exhausted. 


2.—GARDENING. 

Chinese Chrysanthemums.—To procure very luxuriant 
plants of this splendid class of flowers, which form so 
rich an ornament.of the conservatory and the saloon, 
in the end of autuwn and commencement of winter, we 
have found it by far the best method to plant them out 
in spring in the open ground, where they thrive much 
better than in the best managed pots. We allow them 
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to stand thus during the summer,to acquire strength 
of stem and luxuriance of Teafage, and, in the autumn, 
we take 'thém tip and place them in pots riampon, Hod 
their’ size. According to this thethod, we have neith 
the bare leafless stem nor the withered leaves, s0 com- 
mon and so unsightly in the plants grown in’ pots. 
Those who are desirous of having small plants; ‘must 
follow the Chinese method, as explained ia Loudon's 
* Encyclopedia of Gardening.’ 





THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket Theatre, 

A new piece was produced last night at this Theatre 
called ‘Management.’ Of course it was from the French; 
and, as we do not choose to encourage playwrights in 
this laziness, we shall give no account of the plot. 
Farren, who acted a part which, in Paris, has been as- 
signed, by tnrns, to Perlet and Potier, was the only per- 
former worth noticing, and he, we need not say, was 
excellent. 

Adelphi Theatre, 

Tae Adelphi opened, last night, under the manage- 
ment of the new allies, Yates and Mathews. e 
only fear which it is possible to entertain for the suc- 
cess of the theatre under such auspices, must arise 
from the similarity of the talents of these two eminent 
performers, which might induce the public to like them 
better as rivals than as co-operators. In this appre- 
bension, however, there is not mach reason. Though 
they can either of them, upon occasions, undertake all 
the characters in a piece, it is just as well that there 
should be a little division of labour ; and, however like 
they may be in one extraordinary gift, we do not ima- 
gine there will be any difficulty in assigning either of 
them parts in the regular drama, for which the other 
would be incompetent. In the performances of last 
night we discovered no jostling between these two 
leading personages; and, though we had been ae- 
customed to consider Yates an imitator, the like- 
hess on this occasion did not strike us as at all dis- 
agreeably strong. The critics, we suppose, would 
distinguish them by saying, that there was a great deal 
more ‘breadth’ in Mathews’s acting, and more. of 
‘ finish and detail’ in that of Yates ; but, as we do aot 
understand distinctly the meaning of these ‘ terms of 
art,’ we shall say, in our simple manner, that there 
was a sufficient difference, in whatever it might consist, 
to make the performances of both exceedingly enter- 
taining. 

The subject of the piece was appropriate to the! oc- 
casion, and to the men who acted in it. Yatessis bend 
fide Yates, conductor of the Adelphi Theatre, London, 
in difficulties about its management, and in seareh of 
a partner. Mathews offers himself in various like- 
nesses : first, as a Scotchman, counselling the adop- 
tion of various economical schemes, especially that of 
substituting Gaelic for English in the dialogue—of 
which innovation he furnishes a specimen in the part 
of Macbeth; then, as a Mr. Dangle, recommending the 
establishment of a splendid corps de baliet—then, as Mr. 
Puff, advising resort to the expedients which have given 
immortality to the names of Warren and Colburn—and 
lastly, as Mr. MaTHEws ; in which capacity he -is ac- 
cepted by the manager ; other performers then present 
themselves, among the rest, Miss Graddon, who con- 
vinced Mr. Yates and the audience that she would he 
a most desirable addition to any company. 

A very clever piece followed—indeed, one of the cle~ 
verest in situations which has been produced for some 
time, entitled ‘ My Absent Son, or, Brown Studies ;" 
of which Mr. Mathews personated the hero with his 
usual talent. A vulgar and brutal part of the andience, 
who came in from the gin-shops at half-price, deter- 
mined to exercise their lungs ; and as the author, ra- 
tionally confiding in the merits of his piece, had en- 
listed no party in his support, their voices succeeded in 
preventing the quiet part of the audience from hearing 
the performers. Mr. Mathews came forward and 
made a spirited remonstrance, (which was loudly ap= 
plauded by the better part of the house,) and intimated 
at the conclusion that the piece would again be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the public. In this resolu- 
tion we trust he will persevere, for in that part of the 
piece which was audible, the excellent choice of situa- 
tions proved that the author must be a man of > great 
talent; an opinion which was greatly strengthened 
when it was possible to understand the dialogue. Mr. 
Mathews’s conduct on this occasion is a good augyury 
for the saecess of his experiment ; for the only motive 
which could deter respectable people from witnéssip 
his extraordinary displays of talent will be retioved. 4f ; 
he tae succeed in keeping the low part of the house in .. 
it) , 
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Mr. Peter Buchan, of Peterhe , has in the in twe 
es octavo, ‘ Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of 
pene chiefly Historical and Legendary,’ and hitherto un- 








= TY ist of December will be published, in Monthly Parts, 
No. I. of ‘Eminent Women: their Lives and Characters.’ 
ed for the improvement of female youth. By Miss Jane 
Porter. This work is intended to set the characters of Women 
whom History has distinguished from the rest of their sex, in 
those just points of view which may exhibit their respective 
conduct through life in the light of example or of waruing. 

R. Ackermann has in the press, to be published at the same 
time with the other Annuals, ‘ Le Petit Bijou,’ written entirely 
in French by Mons. D’Emden, embellished with seven engrav 
ings, from drawings made purposely for the work. Dedicated 
by permission to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

Ackermann’s ‘ Forget Me Not’ will appear at the end of Oc- 
tober, and, as we are assured, with increased claims to public 
favour. The new volume is evriched by fourteen engravings. 
The literary portion will consist of more than one hundred 
contributions by the most distinguished writers. 

The ‘ Time’s Telescope,’ ior 1329, will, we understand, appear 
on the 18th of November, and will contain a variety of new 
and interesting matter, original poetry, &c. &c. It will be 
embellished with an illustrative frontispiece. 

A Cyclopedia, on rather a novel plan, has been announced 
for publication by Mr. J. Taylor and Messrs. Longman & Co, 
The work is placed underthe management of Dr. Lardner, who 
is said to have secured the co-operation of some of the most 
eminent literary and scientific characters in these countries. 

On the ist of November will be published, part the first, of 
* Knight's Heraldic Illustrations of Supporters, Shields, Scroll 
Ornaments, Brackets, Cyphers,’ &c., to be completed in five 

» published every two months. 

Dr. Shirley Palmer has in the press, a work entitled ‘ Popular 
Illustrations of Medicine and Diet.’ Part I. is expected to 
appear in November. 

The Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen is about to publish a ‘ History 
of the Church of England,’ to the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. The first two volumes will —— in November. 

Another volume (in quarto) of Dr. Lingard’s ‘ History of 
England’ will be ready for publication in November. 

The Rev. Samuel Hincs is about to publish a ‘ History of the 
Rise and Early Progress of Christianity. 

Fisher’s Grand National improvements, or Picturesque Bean- 
ties of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century, com- 
mencing with Liverpool, Manchester, &c., in the county Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, will shortly be published. 

In a few days, Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and other 
matters, selected from the columns of ‘ ‘The Times.’ 

We hear that M. Ventouillac has in the press a work which 
will be of immense assistance to all who are engaged in the 
study of French Literature. It will comprise, in the space of 
a moderate sized octavo, a view of all the standard works in 
every department of literature, which have appeared in France 
during the last four centuries, with remarks upon them, care- 
fully selected from the most eminent English and foreign pub 
lications. 

A Portrait of Marshal Blucher, accompanied by his Auto- 
fravb, and a View of La Belle Alliance, will be ready for de- 
livery on the Ist of October. 





LIST OF BOOKS PU BLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


First Principles of Arithmetic, by H. “Ottley, 2s. 6d. 

Tablet of French Pronunciation, 18mo., 23s. 

Trimmer's Second Footsteps, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Reynold’s Practical Arithmetic, 12mo., 2s. 

Liber Honoum, or Mirror of the Peerage, 3s. 9d. 

Brown's Medical Essays, $vo., 9s. 

Stratford on the Eye, 8vo., 7s. Gd. 

Farre’s Jourval of Morbid Anatomy, Part 1., Svo., @s. 

The Sick Man’s Friend, by the Rev. J. Pry, A.B., third edition, 
Is. 

The Duty and Blessing of Alms-giving, by S 

Modern Miilenarianism, by the Rev. W. 


Charters, 1s. 6d. 
teamutton, 12mo., 


5s, 

The Story of Paradise Lost, for Children, by E. W. Bradburn, 
18mo., 1s. 6d, 

Religious Discourses, by a Layman, new edition, demy 8vo., 


4s. 64. 

The Angio-Irish of the 19th Century, a Novel, 3 vols., post 
8vo., 31s. Gd, 

Mémoire du Duc de Rovi igo, tom 4, 


14s. ; in English, vol. 4 
and last, 16s. 
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TV Sane a — 
Therm. | Barom. | Winds. |W ate Pre —— 


k | Septem. A.M. P.m.at Noon. 





Mon. 22 60 29. 87 |Variable) Clear. 
Tnes. 23 58 | 20.98 | W. 
. |Wed. i 29.95 | S.W. 
ur. 2! ho =| 29. S4 | Ditto. 

\Frid. 3 29. G4 Ditto. 
‘Satur. 56 : 29. 67 Ez. Rain. /Cirrostratus 
jSun. 592 | 29. 6: | S. ‘W. | Sbrs. Ditto. 

Nights fair except on Friday. 
day. Heavy dews. 

Highest temperature at noon, 74°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Sun entered Libra on Tuesday, 20 min. past 2 A. M. 

Mars in perihelium on Thursday. 

Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at = 6’ in Capricorn. 

Jupiter’s ditto ditto © 26’ in Scorpio. 

Sun’s ditto ditto "se 18’ in Libra. 

Length of day on Sunday, 11 h. 46 min. Day decreased, 4h. 





I Cir. Cum. 
| Fair Cl. Cirrostratus 
| Clear. Ditto. 
Serene | Cir Cum. 
| Ditto. Ditto. 


Temperature régistered 
a oe and 8 P.M. 





' 





Mornings fair except Sa 


tur- 


Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2’ 27” plus. 
of distance, .000421. 

The Comet may be seen due east at half-past eight o’clock, 
about 26° above the horizon, near the star Mesartim, in the 
head of 


Logarithmic num. 





FOREIGN TRADE. 
This day is published, in octavo, a new edition of 
HE MERCHANT, SHIP-OWNER, and 
SHIP MASTER'S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, com- 
prising every species of authentic information relative to 
Shipping, Navigation, and Commerce ; accompanied by Ori 
ginal Maps. Fourteenth Edition, brought down to September 
1, 1828. By Cuaanues vo Esq. Price }/. 10s. 
London: Published by Baldwin and Cradock, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


This day is publisued, in one volume, 4to., price 1/. 5s. AGE. 

\, SR Ame AR of the PERSIAN LANGUAGE 
£ By Sta WiLiiam Jones. 

The ninth edition, with considerable additions and improve- 
ments; and specimens of the finest Persian and Arabic Hand- 
writing, for the exercise of the Student; by the Rev. SAmuEL 
Luz, B.D., D.D., &e. &e. 

London: Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co.; S. Bagster ; 
J. Cuthell; Johv Richardson; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; G. 
B. Whitaker; Black, Young, and Young; Howell and Stewart ; 
Ww. Mason : and Henry Steel. 








This ‘day is published, price 7s. Gd. boards, 
ONVERSATIONS on GEOLOGY ; compris- 
ing a familiar Explanation of the Huttonian and 
Wernerian Systems; the Mosaic Geology, as explained by 
Mr. Granville Penn; and the late Discoveries of Professors 
Buckland, Humboldt, Dr. Macculloch, and others. 
London : Print: me ts a s. a 10, _Sewen ‘strect. 


LACKW OOD’S E DINBU RGH MA- 
GAZINE. No. CXLIV. ror Ocroper, 1828, 
ConTENTs. 

I. Ireland, and the Cathelic Question—II. The Sphinx. An 
Extravaganza, etched in the manner of Callot—iIl. Lreland as 
itis; in 18z8—IV. Bath. A Satire—V. Tales of the O’Hara 
Family—VI The Fresent State of Affairs—VI1. Court of 
Darkness—VIII. The Brownie of the Black Hagges. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd—IX. The Two Voices. By F. H.—X. Ballad 
Stanzas. By Delta—X1. Antescript—Noctes Ambrosiane— 
Nos. XXXVI. XXXViIL. 

Yrinted for William Blackwood, 
London. 


Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 





This day is published, second edition, in Svo., price 6s. boards, 

VFNHE APOLOGY of an OFFICER for with- 

. drawing from the PROFESSION of ARMS; contained 

in a Letter addressed to the King: and a Series of Letters toa 

Friend, on the Canses and Evils of War, its Unlawfulness, &c. 
ty Tuomas Taavsu, late Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Lon- 
don; W. Alexander and Son, York; and R. Blackburn, Har- 
rowgate. 

** The Possessors of Part I. of the first edition of these 
Letters may be supphed with Parts Il. and II1. on application 
to the Publishers. 

NEW MUSIC FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR. 

HALIA. The Amateurs and Professors of 

the Guitar are respectfully informed that this much ad- 
mired work is now completed in Twelve Numbers, consisting, 
together with some original compositions, of a choice Collec- 
tion of favourite pieces by the most eminent Composers, se- 
lected, arranged, and fingered, by C. Eutenstein. Price 2s. 
each Number, 13s. the Set, or the Volume, neatly bound, 21s. 

The Reader is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ 
of the 29th of March; ‘ The Harmonicon’ for June and July ; 
and ‘The Weekly Times’ of the 29th of June, &c., &c., for 
highly favourable opinions of this work. 

Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street; where a large Assortment 
of Spanish Guitars on an improved vrinciple, and Roman 
strings for the Harp, Violin, &c. may a ways | be found, 


UNIV Et RST’ r Y “OF LC UDON. 

MIE MEDICAL CLASSES will OPEN THIS 

DAY, when a LECTURE on PHISIOLOGY, introductory 
to his Course, wil! be delivered by Charles Bell, Esq., F.R.S., at 
three o'clock precisely. The other Medical Professors will give 
the introductory Lectures of their several courses, at the same 
hour, on the following days : 

NATURE and TREATMENT of DISEASES.—John Conolly, 
M.D., Thursday, 2d October. 

MIDWIFERY.—David Davis, M.D., Friday, 3d October. 

ANATOMY.—G. S. Partison, Esy., Saturday, 4th October. 

MATERIA MEDICA.—A., F. Thompson, M.D., Monday, 6th 
October. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE.— 
7th October. 

There is to be Free Admission to these Lectures nut by 
TICKETS ONLY, Which are to be had, by Proprirrors, at the 
Office in the Wniversity; by others, at Mr. Taylor’s, Upper 
Gower-street. By order of the Council, 

Tuomas Coates, Clerk. 

U __ University of London, ist October, 1828. 








Themas Watson, M.D., Tuesday, 


LITERARY REVISION. 
l often happens that Individuals, though well 

. educated, are still, from want of expericnee, totally unable 
to express themselves in writing with ease, correctness, and 
precision. In many cases, therefore, they must necessarily 
have recourse to the aid of others, and those to whom they 
apply are too often but little competent to the task they under- 
take. The Gentleman who submits this brief notice, has for 
years been engaged in various branches of Literary 
ions, and his education comprises the several attain- 
ments necessary to constitute a pure and classical style. Thus 
qualitied, he ventures to say, that he could assist with advan- 
tage all those who may w ish to have materials prepared and 
revised for the Press; Memorials or Letters written in a man- 
ner suited to the subjects to which they refer; and Statements 
drawn out in all matters, whether relating to Individuals or 
Public Bodies. The proposed plan also includes the revision 
of Speeches to be delivered in Public, together with Transla- 
tions from the Ancient and Modern Languages. 

Acting always on principles of honourable confidence, in no 
instance wiil he deviate from them in the slightest degree. 

Address by letter only, to J.T. W. 33, Old Bond Street, 








ea 


6d. boards, 

V IGER on “the {DIOMS of the GREEK Lan, 
GUAGE; translated into English, and abri 

Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. Seacer, Author oj 

Observations on Classical Authors,’ and. several Greek tia Criti. 

cisms Mm the Classical Journal. 

London: printed by A. J. Valpy: Sold by Baldwin and Cr, 
dock ; Longman andCo.; Whittaker ; Simpkin and Marshal); 
and a!l other booksellers. 

a Just published, Cie. 

OURNEY OF THE WORLD UNDER 

e GROUND, being the Subterraneous Travels of NIEL 
KLIM. Embellished with a frontispiece, representing 

Descent of the Inner World. From the Latin of Laws 

Ho._Bese. 

L ond on: 





published by Thomas North, 64, Paternoster Roster roy, 
4 publ bed by. Heury Coiburp, 8, New burungton-suer -stureet, 

TEVHE CROPPY. A Tale of the Irish ebellion, 
By the Authors of ‘ The O’Hara Tales,’ ‘ The Now 
lans,’ &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 5 

* Delighted as we have been with ali the previous Produc. 
tions of these gifted authors, it was reserved for the “* 
alone to impress us with any idea of the full extent of their 
genius and capabilities. The story itself glows with the y 
essence of romance and excitation.’—Lilerary Chronicle, 

ISMAEL, or The KUZZILBASH. A Tale of KuoRasay, 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s, 6d 

*One of the best and ablest works of fiction which, for a 
long time past, has issued from the press.’ 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

‘ The Kuzzilbash is a fine moral tale of great power and ex. 
traordinary interest. It is long, indeed, Since a novel Of such 
merit has fallen into our hands.’—London W'eekly Review, 

The RED ROVER. By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The , 
‘The Prairie,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8Vo. 985, 

‘ Anotier tale of the sea, a companion: worthy of “ dhe 
Pilot,” and superior to any cescriptionof nautical scenes 
hitherto laid before the public, not even exce ny those of our 
own Smoliet. Cooper, the American novelist, has uo living 
superior. *—Scotsmai 2. 

This day is ; published, foolscap ‘BYO. . , 38. boar 


oo 
DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF THE 
Fa LAW OF NATURE AND NATIONS. By Sim Jamgs 
Mackintoss, M.P. 
London : Henry Goode and Co., Queen’s-head Passage, 
Paternoster-row ; T. Clark, Edinburgh ; and Wardlaw and(o, 


Glasgow. 
FEYHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 

October 1, contains, among a variety of original arti- 
cles:—1. Irish Proceedings—the Clare Election.—2. Self Love 
and Benevolence.—3. The Bocn of Memory, by Mrs, Hemans, 
—4. Good Living the cause of Bad Writing.—5. 
and Art—the British Institution.—6. The French Governess.— 

. Letters from ihe Levant—Castelorizo, Antiphellus ; &e— 
8. The Dying Raven.—9. Society in India.—10. Travelling 
Oddities.—11. On Playing Panch.—12. Flowers.—13. Sketches 
of Parisian Society.—14. London Lyrics.—15. Table Twk 
Abroad—the Bar.—16. Encomium Moriz, or the Praise of 
Folly.—17. The Clarendon Correspondence.—18, Field's Me. 
moirs of Parr.—19. Lines written on the Plains of Canne,— 
and the usual varieties in Politics, Critical Notices, the Drama, 
Music, Fine Arts, Domestic and Foreign Varieties, Biogra. 
phical Particulars of Persons lately deceased, Provincial Oc. 
currences, &c. &c. &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
This Day is Pubtished, price 7s. 6d. No. V. of the 

OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Gox. 

Tents.—I. Arabic Literature.—II. Language and Liter: 
ture of the Magyars (Hungarian). —jll. Guizot’s History of 
the English Revoluticn.—IV. Mazure’s History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688.—V. Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, Vol. V.—VI. 
Karamain’s History of Rusgia.—VI1. French Philosophers of 
the Nineteenth Century.—VILI.—Greece.—IX. The Pyrenees 
X. Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof.—XI. Russia and Turkéy— 
Cairica, Skgercues.—XI1. Protestantism in France,—XIil. 
Matter’s History of Gnosticism.—X1V. Wronski’s Canons of 
Logarithms.—XV. Sempere’s Greatness and Decline of Spain. 
—XVI. De Vigny’s Cing-Mars, a Romance.—XVII. Dandolo’s 
Letters on Rome, Naples, Venice, and Florence.—XVIIL Va 
der Velde’s Life and Letters.—XiX. Grabbe's Dramatic Poems 
—XX. Vassali’s Maltese Grammar.—XXI. Hebenstreit’s Dic. 
tionary of Classical Bibliography.—Miscellaneous Literary No- 
tices, No. V.—List of the Principal New Works published on 
the Continent, from May to August, 1828.—Index to the Second 
Volume. 
Published by Treutres and Wurtz, Treurren, Jun,, ant 

Ricn rer, 30, Soho Square. 
No. VI. will appear in December. 


i { AVING recently inserted an Advertisement 

in several of the leading Journals, in which I respect- 
fully solicited the patronage of my Frieads and the Pabljet 
the PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT (now under my —_, 
tendance) of my late Husband, who was unfortunately 
by the destruction of the Brunswick Theatre, in order teeo- 
tradict a rumour that the business had been discontinuedsine 
his death, and learning that a report of my intention togive 
up this Establishment is still circulated by persons wh 
tives must be sufficiently obvious, I beg to assure my Friends 
andthe Public, that I entertain no such idea, but am most 
proud to acknowledge the continued support of all its former 
patrons. 

I trust I may be pardoned for referring to the high 

this Press has ever maintained; and with the same 
sistants, who for so many years served my late Husbant,, fed 
confidently assured that it will be found still to merit thet 
patronage it has so long enjoyed; and having adopted thit 
measure as the sole means ot support for myself and a 
family, the most zealous attention will be — oe every order 
with which I may be entrusted. AURICE. 














4, Howford Buildings, Peomaadciiele 
September 23, 1828, 





London : Printed and Published every Wednesday morniog, 
by WittiaAm Lewer, at the Qftice, 147, Strand, o@f 
Somerset House. 
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